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(Concluded ) 


The other day, sitting in a stalled 
trolley car, my eye fell upon a street- 
cleaner, and I began to watch him 
with interest. He was busy—apparent- 
ly, I was going to say, but that does 
him injustice. He was really busy. 
While I watched him—and the car was 
delayed for some little time—he was 
constantly at work, pushing over the 
asphalt the broad scraper that was in- 
tended to rid it of dust and refuse. 
And yet he did not clean the street, 
for he took no account of the inequali- 
ties of its surface. These required in- 
telligent adaptation of his movements 
at every instant, and to this he paid no 
attention. He went through the mo- 
tions ; his actual expenditure of physi- 
cal energy was probably as great as if 
he had mixed a little brain-work with 
it, but it failed to accomplish what it 
ought, simply from that lack. And yet 
it would have been difficult for any 
overseer to give him orders that would 
have bettered the matter. It would 
have been hard to point out at any 
given instant, his errors of commission 
or of omission. The only way in 
which one could tell that he was not 
doing his work properly was by the 
result. He was put there to clean the 
street—and the street was not cleaned. 

So with the librarians of yesterday 
and the day before. They are hard 
workers, not idlers. They have the 
tools, and they go through the mo- 
tions. They may tire themselves out 
with their labor. Their library build- 
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ings may be attractive and clean; their 
technique perfect, their books well 
selected and in good order, their cata- 
logs excellent. It is hard to point 
to any one thing that they are doing 
incorrectly or that they are omitting. 
And yet we must judge their work by 
its fruits; they are put into a com- 
munity of actual or potential readers in 
charge of a collection of books. What 
are these for, if not to be read? Yet 
many remain untouched. For what 
purpose have the schools taught the 
townspeople to read? Thousands of 
them make no good use of that knowl- 
edge. To the librarian of to-day the 
non-realization of this and the lack of 
effort to remedy it means failure. In 
order to make a little more definite our 
ideas of these three kinds of librarians, 
let us consider one or two very prac- 
tical problems and see how each would 
probably view them and act upon 
them. 

First. The library circulates no 
books on plumbing. For the librarian 
of the day before yesterday, this is no 
problem at all. Probably his library 
has no books on plumbing. His li- 
brary is not for plumbers, and he has 
never suspected that it could be. As 
for the plumbers in his community, 
they too have never considered the 
possibility that they might learn some- 
thing of their work from books in a 
public library. They are therefore si- 
lent and uncomplaining. Peace reigns 
and there is a general state of satis- 
faction all around—the satisfaction of 
blissful ignorance and of the day be- 
fore yesterday. 

The librarian of yesterday, on the 
other hand, sees the problem clearly 
and is concerned about it. He has good 
books on plumbing and nobody reads 
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them. Evidently the more advanced 
grade of the librarian has not affected 
the plumbers—they still remain in ig- 
norance of the public library. But 
what is he to do? Here is the library; 
here are the books; here is the libra- 
rian, ready and willing to distribute 
them to all who may come. If the gen- 
eration—or any part of it—dis so 
wicked and perverse that it comes not, 
what is there to do? What, indeed! 
And so library and community remain 
in the twilight of yesterday just before 
the dawn. 

The librarian of to-day not only sees 
the problem and is concerned about it, 
but he proceeds to do something. Just 
what he does or how he does it is of far 
less consequence than the fact that he 
sees action in the matter to be neces- 
sary and possible. He may go per- 
sonally and interview the plumbers; 
he may send them lists; he may get 
permission to address the plumbers’ 
union; he may do one or many of a 
thousand things to remedy matters, 
and although it is certain that what 
he does will not be completely effect- 
ive, it is equally certain that it will 
have some good effect, which is the 
main thing. 

Problem Second. Examination of 
the registry list shows that there are 
practically no card holders in a certain 
part of the town. As in the former 
case, this is no problem at all to the 
day before yesterday librarian. Its 
existence would in general not appear 
to him, certainly not as the result of 
any kind of statistical investigation. 
If he were informed of it he would re- 
gard the fact with complacency. The 
library is for readers, and if certain 
persons are non-readers they had bet- 
ter keep away. Nothing could be sim- 
pler. The librarian of yesterday, on 
the other hand, feels that all is not 
right. It is certainly too bad that 
when library privileges are offered 
free to all, so large a portion of the 
community should fail to take advan- 
tage of them. The library stands 
ready to help these people, if they will 
only come. Why don’t they? 


The librarian of yesterday thus stops 
with a question ; the librarian of to-day 
proceeds to answer it. He finds out 
why they don’t come. He may dis- 
cover one or more of any number of 
things; whatever may be the causes, 
they are sure to be interesting, at 
least to him, for the to-day librarian 
is a born investigator. It may be that 
the non-readers are literate, but take 
no interest in books; perhaps they say 
they have no time to read; possibly 
the library has not the kind of books 
that they like; they may be foreigners, 
reading no English, and the library 
may have no books in their tongue. 
Whatever the trouble may be, the li- 
brarian of to-day sets about to remedy 
it. He may not succeed; but it is the 
diagnosis and the attempt at treat- 
ment, not its success, that constitute 
him what he is. 

Problem Third. The reading done 
through the library is trivial and in- 
consequential. The fiction drawn is of 
low order, and there is little else read. 
The way in which this will affect the 
three types of librarian may be pre- 
dicted at once. The librarian of the 
day-before-yesterday heeds it not; the 
librarian of yesterday heeds and per- 
haps worries, but does nothing. The 
librarian of to-day finds out the trou- 
ble and then tries to remedy it. 

And so it goes: you may construct 
other problems for yourselves and im- 
agine their solution, or lack of solu- 
tion. 

Now, it is obvious that there are 
great and evident objections to being a 
librarian of to-day and corresponding 
advantages in being one of the other 
kinds. In the first place the to-day 
variety of librarianship involves brain- 
work and it is always difficult to use 
one’s brain—we saw that in the case 
of the street-cleaner. Then this kind 
of librarian must be always looking 
for trouble. Instead of congratulating 
himself that all is going smoothly, he 
must set out with the premise that all 
cannot be going smoothly. There 
must be some way in which his books 
can be made to serve more people and 
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serve them better; and it is his busi- 
ness to find out that way. Then the 
to-day librarian must use his statis- 
tics. The librarian of the day before 
yesterday probably takes none at all. 
The librarian of yesterday collects 
them with diligence, but regards any 
suggestion that they might be of use 
somewhat as thelazy wood-sawyer 
did the advice that he should sharpen 
his saw. “I should think I had a big 
enough job to cut up all this wood,” 
he replied petulantly, “without stop- 
ping to sharpen saws.” The librarian 
of yesterday has trouble enough in 
collecting and tabulating his statistics 
without stopping to use them—to make 
any deductions from them—to learn 
where the library machine is failing 
and where he should use the wrench 
or the oil can. All these things and 
many others make it easier for the 
overworked librarian to drop back into 
yesterday, or the day before. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
the difference between the three types 
of librarian is not so much a difference 
in the amount of work done as it is in 
attitude of mind. The librarian of to- 
day does not necessarily expend more 
energy than the librarian of day before 
yesterday—but it is expended in a dif- 
ferent direction and with a different 
object. It is to be feared that some 
librarians of small libraries allow 
themselves to become discouraged 
after reading of the great things that 
have been accomplished by large in- 
stitutions with plenty of money to 
spend—the circulation of millions of 
books yearly, the purchase of addi- 
tions by the tens of thousands, the 
provision of exhibitions for the chil- 
dren, the story-telling by professionals, 
the huge collections on special sub- 
jects, technology, art or history. It al- 
most seems as if success were simply a 
matter of spending and as if without 
money to spend, failure should be ex- 
pected as a matter of course. 

On the contrary, all that the money 
does is to make possible success on a 
large and sensational scale—without 
the proper spirit and the proper work- 
ers the result might be failure on a 


scale quite as sensational. And an 
enthusiastic spirit, a high aim and un- 
flagging energy—these are things that 
no money can buy and that will bring 
success on the small scale as on the 
large one. 

We are fortunate—we who have 
charge of libraries and are trying to 
do something worth while with them 
—that there is perhaps less of the 
spirit of pure commercialism among us 
than among some other classes of 
workers. For this, in part, we have to 
thank our inadequate salaries. Per- 
sons who desire to work simply for 
the material reward will select some 
other field. We are glad to get our 
reward—we certainly earn it; but I 
venture to say that in the case of most 
of us there is also something in the 
work that appeals to us. And that 
something is the thing that, pushed to 
its furthest extent, will bring the 
dawn of to-day into the most back- 
ward library. It is not a very inspiring 
thing simply to sit down and watch a 
pile of books—hardly more so, I 
should think, than to take care of a 
pile of bricks or a load of turnips. In- 
terest, enthusiasm, inspiration, come 
with realization of the fact that every 
one of those books has a mission and 
that it is the librarian’s business to 
find what it is and to see that it is per- 
formed. In the large, wealthy insti- 
tution this duty may be accompanied 
by the expenditure of vast sums, and 
may be performed with the aid of 
things that only large sums of money 
can buy; in the small library there may 
be but a single librarian and only a 
few dollars to spend. But, just as in 
the case of a city librarian with an am- 
ple salary, she has open to her the 
choice of those three types of librarian- 
ship—the day before yesterday, yester- 
day and to-day. 

And how about the librarian of to- 
morrow? Perhaps it may be as well 
to leave him or her for future consid- 
eration; but I cannot help saying just 
a word. May it not be that in the days 
to come we shall have enough civic 
pride to do whatever we may find to 
do—in our libraries or anywhere else, 
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not with our eyes fixed only upon the 
work itself, important as that may be, 
but with the broader viewpoint of its 
effect upon the whole community? 
May it not be that this librarian of to- 
morrow will ask not, “Will it raise my 
circulation?” or even “Will it improve 
the quality of my reading?” but “Will 
it better the reading that is done in 
this community?” That librarian will 
not rejoice that his library circulation 
of good novels has dropped, when he 
realizes that twice as many bad novels 
are bought and read outside. He will 
be pleased that the children in his li- 
brary have learned to wash their hands, 
but chiefly because he hopes that what 
they have learned may react upon the 
physical cleanliness—and perhaps on 
the moral cleanliness, too—of the com- 
munity. Much as he will love the li- 
brary, he will love it as an agency for 
the improvement of the community in 
which he lives and works, and he will 
do nothing for its aggrandizement, ex- 
pansion or improvement that involves 
a change of the community in the op- 
posite direction. We shall not see one 
library rejoicing because it has enticed 
away the users of some other library ; 
we may even see a library rejoicing 
that it has lost its readers in Polish 
history, we will say, when it becomes 
known that they have gone to another 
library with a better collection in that 
subject. 

I confess that I am looking forward 
to the day when we shall take this 
view—when the adage “Every man for 
himself and the devil take the hind- 
most” may be forgotten among institu- 
tions in the same town. The policy 
that it represents makes for high speed, 
perhaps, but not for solidarity. In a 
fight such as we are waging with the 
forces of ignorance and indifference we 
should all keep shoulder to shoulder. 
This is why the librarian should say: 
“I am a citizen; nothing in this city is 
without interest to me.” That is why 
he should be a librarian of to-day, and 
why he may even look forward with 
hopefulness to the dawn of a still bet- 
ter to-morrow. 


Necessary Red Tape 
J. E. Goodwin, librarian, University of 
Texas, Austin 

This paper embodies a discussion of 
some of the ordinary methods for pro- 
moting regularity in the several depart- 
ments of the library. Phases of order- 
ing, classifying, cataloging, and shelving 
are discussed, because they sometimes 
present entanglements for the faculty 
man and the student. 

The faculty man often fails to take 
into account the necessary time element 
in the process of procuring books for the 
library and sometimes he counts upon 
books, from which he has taken his ref- 
erences in a distant place, being in the 
home library, when there is no entry for 
them in the catalog. 

Perhaps’ classification presents more 
reasonable and indeed more fruitful 
grounds for difference of opinion be- 
tween the librarian and the reader than 
any other library process. 

“Why is this book placed here?” 

“This book ought to be classified in the 
group I use in connection with my course 
in engineering.” 

“Really, now, no one would think of 
looking for that book in any other con- 
nection than this.” 

These sentiments will be expressed in 
various ways, depending for their force 
on the temperament of the man whose 
sense of intellectual relationships has 
been offended by the grouping of the 
books. 

When the professor discovers that he 
differs with the classification, he can find 
an easy way out of his difficulty by mak- 
ing a friend and confidant out of the card 
catalog. As soon as the librarian squares 
his classification with the ideas of a par- 
ticular professor, he is almost sure to 
place it on a bias with those of another, 
and the latter may have the greater ca- 
pacity for saying unpleasant things. 

In practice, however, the card cata- 
log is seldom consulted by the faculty 
man except when the book wanted is 
not found on the shelves where his pre- 
conceived notion would place it: and I 
conceive that in this point lies the foun- 
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dation for the feeling, in occasional men, 
that the catalog and classification may be 
depended upon to be a few points out of 
true. 

When we have our books so placed 
that their positions are perfectly defend- 
able, then we are justified to let our men- 
tal bias govern the situation. The work 
we do in changing records seems out of 
all proportion to what should be war- 
ranted. Perhaps the conditions for ne- 
cessity of change in the records arise be- 
cause we are too often led to classify for 
a special and temporary purpose, when 
the book might better be given a number 
it could hold for all time. 

A general plan of department libraries, 
unless it is conducted on a system of 
duplicating copies before they are trans- 
ferred to the departments, tends to re- 
move from the main library many of the 
purely technical books and serial sets 
covering the fields represented. This 
system leaves for the main library the 
antiquated and obvious books in these 
subjects but does not leave a really 
scholarly collection. 

Some instructors and an occasional 
professor manage to keep just far 
enough ahead of their classes, in pre- 
paring lectures, so as to draw out the 
books on their personal accounts just 
before assignments are announced or 
syllabus sheets distributed. This prac- 
tice tends to throw students behind in 
their reading and is often a source of 
embarrassment to the librarian. 

With many instructors, however, the 
annoyance from this source is purely a 
negligible quantity; and the librarian 
finds not only that the materials for 
class use are in their places when the 
demand for them commences, but he is 
often notified that certain material will 
be needed at a given time. 

References sometimes appear which, 
to the student, mean absolutely nothing 
and, to the librarian, mean some one has 
blundered. These come about in several 
ways. The reference may be to an 
analytic which the assistant will not rec- 
ognize on sight, having failed to fix in his 
memory all the entries in the card cata- 
log, together with references in Poole 
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and other periodical indexes. Some- 
times an elaborate syllabus is handed to 
the students in which publishers, dates, 
and prices of books are given. Then we 
get such call slips as this presented: 
“Heath and Company, 1898.” The 
student will probably look at you in sur- 
prise when told that the information he 
is furnishing tells absolutely nothing 
from which we can identify the book 
wanted. Of course the student, in a case 
like this, has perversely selected the 
strictly non-essential part of the entry 
and excluded the essentials—namely the 
author and title. 

If you raise the question as to why 
call numbers are not always required be- 
fore call slips are accepted, I would 
answer that they are not needed in a 
large proportion of cases. The time used 
by students in procuring numbers for 75 
per cent of their books would be wasted. 





A Library Codperative Cooking Club 
Ruth H. Todd, Public ee Washington, 
D. C. 


Since October, there has been in op- 
eration in the Public library at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a codperative scheme of 
serving hot luncheons to the staff. The 
success of the undertaking is now as- 
sured and the cost is but 35 cents per 
week (or five and five-sixths cents per 
day) for each person. 

Six luncheons are served to each per- 
son—one on each week day in two shifts, 
one at noon and another to the night 
force after six o’clock. The same menu 
is served both noon and night. We have 
from 60 to 75 participants each week, a 
large proportion of the central library 
staff. 

The central library is open each week 
day, from nine a. m. to nine p. m., which 
means, for the public departments, that 
two shifts are required to do the work. 
This schedule is alternating so that one 
is compelled to work two or three eve- 
nings a week. The need for a hot meal 
is most pressing for those who work at 
night and consequently are away from 
their homes at the dinner hour. As the 
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period allotted for luncheon is a half 
hour only, you can readily see that the 
time left for eating is so short, if one 
is ambitious enough to try to prepare 
something hot for oneself, as to be al- 
most impossible from the point of view 
of health. Now the simple, but whole- 
some, luncheon is ready and we who 
dine in the-evening, with a little stretch 
of the imagination, can almost believe 
ourselves comfortably at home, and, 
presto! the drudgery of the evening work 
disappears. 

Of course conditions for buying are 
not the same in all cities. We, in Wash- 
ington, are most fortunate in having ex- 
cellent city markets where most advan- 
tageous prices can be secured on perish- 
able foods. Here also can be found the 
farmer and the commission merchant 
who sell at wholesale. We buy in large 
quantities all articles of food such as po- 
tatoes, apples, butter and all canned 
goods, which enables us to save consid- 
erably on the retail price. We have pur- 
chased first class butter all winter at 
from 30 to 32 cents, when the retail 
price was not under 40 cents. So, in the 
matter of meats, an order of 15 pounds 
of beef, for instance, is of enough value 
to a butcher to make him vie with his 
neighbor in securing your patronage. We 
had only to advertise our plans a little 
to be over-run with tradesmen showing 
their wares and asking us to give them 
a trial. We had a most interesting tilt 
between two prominent bakers in our 
city, each declaring the superior excel- 
lence of his bread over any other and 
asking permission to serve us one week 
free. Needless to say we enjoyed a 
bread fest, for every variety known to 
(baker) man was put before us. It was 
not without some little sympathy for the 
defeated contestant that we finally made 
our decision. 

There are two very important factors 
in conducting this scheme on a truly 
economical basis. One is in having a 
cook who can gauge the quantity of food 
correctly and also to be able to utilize 
to advantage anything that may be left 
over, and the other, equally important, 
is in having your variety in the menu 


from day to day rather than at one meal. 
For instance, have one principal dish and 
a fruit, or such accessories as you may 
choose, in such quantity as to be suf- 
ficient rather than have three or four 
dishes at a time. In other words, let 
your menu be simple and economical, 
except as to quantity. 

Perhaps two weeks’ menu will give 
you some suggestions: 
Monday: 


Baked macaroni with tomatoes. 
Stewed apples. (Bread with every meal.) 
Tuesday: 
Irish stew. 
Prunes. 
Wednesday: 
Creamed potatoes. 
Stuffed tomatoes. 
Thursday: 
Baked rice with cheese. 
Stewed apricots. 
Friday: 
Creamed tuna fish. 
Baked potatoes. 
Saturday: 
Hashed brown potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Monday: 
Creamed potatoes. 
Fruit salad. 
Tuesday: 
Succotash. 
Cranberry sauce—hot rolls. 
Wednesday: 
Cream of celery soup. 
Baked rice, buttered. 
Thursday: 
Creamed peas and carrots. 
Brown betty. 
Friday: 
Baked beans. 
Cold slaw. 
Saturday: 
Beef roll—tomato sauce. 
Baked apples. 

The menu is prepared a week in ad- 
vance, supplies secured as far as possible 
so as to relieve the purchaser of the care 
of the kitchen. We post one menu in 
the kitchen for the cook and one in easy 
reach of the staff so that, at any time the 
menu is not personally pleasing, it may 
be supplemented from home. 

The members of the club are all re- 
quired to pay one week in advance not 
later in the week than Friday. Many 
pay for the month in advance. This is 
a most desirable arrangement as it works 
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no particular hardship on the person and 
is most convenient for the purchaser, 
securing the treasury against any 
emergency that might arise. 

At the time of writing, I have been 
visited by a wholesale merchant offering 
us all articles of food, meats, provisions, 
and green groceries, at the same price 
at which they are furnished to smaller 
dealers. This is most gratifying indeed, 
and as the price list undersells many 
articles which we regularly purchase and 
on which we were formerly getting good 
prices, we shall be quick to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. He offers also 
quick delivery, which lightens the re- 
sponsibilities of the purchaser consider- 
ably, as much of the ordering can be 
done by phone. 

We have worked out our plan on the 
lowest possible basis of expenditure, so 
as to be available to all employes. The 
largest regular item of expense each 
week is the cook’s wages. A rate of 35 
cents per week is only possible with a 
club of not less than 60 participants. 

The members of our staff, almost 
without exception, have united in this 
codperative plan and we hear on all 
sides expressions of gratitude and many 
who declare that their luncheon expenses 
are less than formerly. The matter of 
caring for the health of employes is be- 
coming more and more the concern of 
large employers. It is part of the tre- 
mendous march of events in the world’s 
progress. Librarians should be keenly 
alive to all these things and not be slow 
to organize to help one another to any- 
thing that is for the welfare of their co- 
workers. The librarians’ problem is one 
of conservation of health and energy, 
which, by reason of the nature of their 
task, means daily expenditure of their 
very best in body and mind. I feel, after 
a fair trial in our own library of a plan 
which is successful from all points of 
view, that all librarians would be wise 
in at least trying out a scheme which 
seems to us to have solved the old time 
problem of properly and adequately sup- 
planting the paper-bag luncheon. 


Practical Hints on the Conservation of 
Books 
J. Christian Bay, The John Crerar library, 
Chicago 
The warping of bindings 

The dry and hot atmosphere commonly 
prevailing in libraries often reacts un- 
favorably on new bindings and on books 
transmitted a long distance before they 
are suddenly unpacked and handled in 
routine. In many cases bindings, particu- 
larly vellum, or vellum-back, sheep, 
boards, and certain kinds of cloth, warp 
out of all resemblance when coming out 
of the moist hold of a ship, the raw air 
of a warehouse and the far from dry in- 
terior of a freight car straight into the 
dry and heated air of a library work- 
room or office. The outer edges and par- 
ticularly the corners, curve outward, 
owing to their rapid drying. The re- 
mainder of the binding and the body of 
the book dry slowly in their natural 
shape, but the warping of the binding re- 
mains, unfortunately it is irreparable. 
Pressure between moist surfaces and 
subsequent dry pressure does not avail. 
If placed on the shelves and pressed in 
among other volumes, the books with 
warped bindings will damage their neigh- 
bors, and their own backs will rapidly 
weaken and crack at the hinges. 

A very simple remedy against this 
trouble is the following: In winter, or 
in moist weather allow the books to dry 
by degrees before they are handled. Pack 
them fairly closely on trucks for a few 
days at some distance from radiators. 
And, better still, slip a rubber band over 
the fore-edges, another over the hinge 
from top to bottom, and one or two 
around the middle of the books, and al- 
low them to remain in this condition for 
a few days. In some cases the procedure 
must be continued for another few days, 
until the books are uniformly dry. Vel- 
lum dries very slowly. 


A dose of castor-oil 
Leather, particularly in these days of 
chemical tanning, dies rapidly on the 
Western hemisphere. As _ everybody 
knows, dust is its worst enemy—dust and 
heat. I find castor-oil a very efficient 
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agent in the preservation of leather 
backs. Beeswax and vaseline are of lit- 
tle value, but castor-oil is absorbed 
eagerly by every kind of dry leather and 
renders it soft and pliable. Several books 
which threatened to crack at the hinges 
have been watched for several years. 
The treatment consists in a thorough 
cleaning with a soft brush and a gentle 
beating of the books if their strength 
permits, whereupon castor-oil is applied 
with a linen rag and dapped on rather 
than rubbed. After each application the 
book is allowed to stand in a cool place 
to dry. Experience will show how much 
of the oil should be applied; in some 
cases, two or three moderate applications, 
with a day’s interval, will be absorbed 
readily. The application should be as 
even as possible. After a week or so the 
surface may be gone over with soft bees- 
wax and rubbed lightly—this restores 
some of the smooth finish originally ex- 
isting. No person not a_ bookbinder 
should trust himself to use varnish. 

Sweet oil has been found liable to run 
through leather backs into the body of 
books, but castor-oil has not done so in 
my experience. Naturally, it should be 
used with care and never in such 
amounts that it will gather in drops on 
the surface of the leather. 

Let it be said here, in addition, that a 
dry rub, or a faintly moist rub, with a 
clean cloth, will help to preserve leather 
bindings. It is the fine dust, which can- 
not be sucked, or blown off, that does the 
mischief. 





Garden Spots is the name of a new 
periodical devoted to vacant lot and back- 
yard gardening, the first number of 
which appeared in January. It is pub- 
lished by A. A. Allen, of Chicago, and 
judged by the first number, will be a very 
helpful publication for those interested 
in the “City Beautiful” anywhere. The 
periodical is illustrated, and contains def- 
inite information of how to do definite 
things, with description of things already 
done. Libraries would find this a most 
desirable addition to their list of period- 
icals. It is suitable for the small library 
as well as for the large one. 


Libraries 


Relation Between Libraries and 
Schools as Shown by Current 
Educational Publications 


For a number of years past I have 
handled a large amount of educational 
material and as my keen interest has 
been in the development of the school 
libraries I have sometimes hurriedly and 
sometimes with great care examined the 
magazines, books, pamphlets and_ re- 
ports to see what the attitude of school 
people is toward the library. I have 
come to the conclusion that most school 
people do not consider the library as 
such, but are still thinking of collections 
of books. My conclusion has been 
strongly influenced by the following ob- 
servations. 

In the recent movement which has 
spread across the country to survey all 
phases of the school situation from 
expenditures for the smallest supplies 
to the school’s broadest social signifi- 
cance it is seldom that the school library 
or the public library has been included. 
One may test the truth of this state- 
ment by looking through the table of 
contents and the index of the published 
surveys which in the case of New York 
City fills three large volumes and in 
cities doing less pretentious work in this 
line is printed as part of the school su- 
perintendent’s annual report. There are 
a few splendid exceptions, but in most 
cases the authorities have been content 
to mention only text-books, supplemen- 
tary reading and some regulations re- 
garding their purchase. In one large 
city I am told that the office for the 
School survey was located in the Public 
library building, but the completed sur- 
vey forgot to mention the public li- 
brary’s work for education. This case 
seemed strangely consistent with the 
present attitude of school men, as this 
city ranks among the leading ones of 
this country in the amount and excel- 
lency of the work its public library is 
doing for the children and teachers of 
the city. It was also among the first 
of the public libraries to undertake ex- 
tensive work with children and its pub- 
lications have been a guide to other pub- 























lic libraries not only in America but in 
many countries abroad. 

I have recently gone through more 
than a thousand current reports made 
by the state and city school authorities 
on all sorts and kinds of subjects and 
printed at public expense. I might fill 
many pages with the diversity of sub- 
jects and interests represented by the 
school people in these reports that are 
sometimes issued in bound volumes and 
again in pamphlets of all sizes and 
shapes. It is not difficult to find the 
“school library list” among these publi- 
cations, but this is about the extent of 
the library’s representation. The library 
itself as an educational agency is ig- 
nored. New York, Wisconsin, Oregon 
and a few other states give leaven in 
some parts of the country and show 
what excellent work may be done, but 
on the whole it is a sad story for the 
library as it reads in these reports. 

It is strange how many books have 
been written within the last five years 
on school administration, the curriculum 
and various other phases of school work, 
including long discussions of the exten- 
sion and social work of the school, with 
no mention or perhaps barely a mention 
of the library in the school or 
the school’s relation to the public library. 
Such books as C. H. Johnston’s High 
school education, and his Modern school 
education, C. A. Perry’s Wider use of 
the school plant, and J. B. Davis’ Vo- 
cational and moral guidance, with a 
very few others indicate how few school 
people realize the educational possibil- 
ities of the modern library or even what 
the public libraries of their communities 
are doing for the children. 

The various educational associations 
also publish reports of meetings and 
papers read at these meetings. Li- 
brarians are familiar with the reports 
of library work made by the National 
education association, the National 
council of teachers of English and a 
few other associations, but again we 
find that the library as such has received 
little consideration on the programs of 
educational organizations. 

A glance through the Readers’ Guide 
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for the last few years will show how 
little magazine literature school people 
have written about the library, though 
a number of them have written on the 
value of children’s reading. 

Clearly enough this is a great field 
where library interests should be active 
and where we find comparatively little 
being done. As in the history of other 
phases of library development so in this 
it seems to me, the librarian must take 
the initiative. In many places it will be 
simply asking that recognition be given 
a splendid educational agency in active 
operation. 


The following practical ways of en- 
tering this field are suggested to 
librarians : 


1. Ask the state superintendent of in- 
struction to include in his annual report 
some statement regarding the school libra- 
ries and the relation of the public library to 
the school libraries. 

2. Ask the city superintendent of schools 
to do the same. 

3. Ask the state superintendent of in- 
struction to circulate throughout the state 
a pamphlet giving the advantages of having 
an organized school library in every high 
school, of having library supervision for the 
elementary schools and of having schools 
cooperating with the public libraries in the 
cities and towns. 

4. Ask the school men making surveys 
in the various state, city and rural districts 
to include the library facilities in their re- 
ports. 

5. The American library association 
might formulate some suggestions to send 
to state superintendents of instruction, or- 
ganizations doing educational work such as 
the Russell Sage foundation, etc., showing 
the value of codperation between libraries 
and schools. But even if all the library 
organizations take all the measures here 
suggested and more too, it will still be of 
great value to have each librarian follow 
through all the channels possible in his 
city and state to see that the suggestions 
take effect. 

6. Ask every educational organization 
that you know to give the library consider- 
ation on its next program. Librarians must 
then be ready to offer suggestions as to 
what that consideration should be and 
where appropriate material may be found 
for the papers and discussions. There are 
now many ready speakers among the libra- 
rians who have been successful in stirring 
even the most apathetic audiences. But 
usually school people will not now be found 
indifferent to this subject, for they ere in- 
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tent upon making their schools efficient. 
The library, with its trained workers, is an 
agency to offer much in this line. 

I would suggest that in the presenta- 
tion of this subject the librarians may 
find valuable suggestions in a new book 
recently published by Willard C. Brin- 
ton, Graphic methods for presenting 
facts. (Engineering Magazine Com- 
pany, 1914.) 

IRENE WarRrEN, Librarian. 

School of Education, University of 


Chicago. 





Library Science* 

The responsibility for training teach- 
ers in library methods and science is 
coming to be felt by the normal 
schools. With a library in every city 
and village, and of late in almost every 
district school, the need of such train- 
ing is obvious. Thirty-two of the nor- 
mals, therefore, are offering some defi- 
nite courses of instruction in this new 
science. The courses usually consist of 
ten or twenty lessons each, though in 
a few instances they mean nothing 
more than a few informal talks by the 
librarian to entering students in fa- 
miliarizing them with the use of the 
library of the school, and the rules 
governing it. 

The aim of even the best of these 
courses is not to train librarians. It 
is, on the contrary, to enable students 
to use the normal school library ef- 
fectively as a tool in the prosecution 
of their work, and then in turn pass 
this knowledge on to pupils in the pub- 
lic schools where the need differs only 
in degree, not in kind. Among the 
most helpful topics of instruction noted 
are the following: The use of card 
catalogs, value and use of. reference 
books, such as the leading dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, atlases, gazetteers, 
World’s Almanac, Who’s Who, etc. 





*Excerpt from article, “A survey of en- 
trance requirements and recent tendencies 
in the courses of study of the normal] 
schools of the United States,” by J. G. 
Engleman, Superintendent of schools, De- 
catur, Illinois, in Pedagogical Seminary, De- 
cember, 1914. 


Poole’s Index and A. L. A. Catalogs 
are studied for their respective lines of 
help. Cataloging and accessioning of 
books, the use of pictures in school 
work, with a consideration of sources, 
selection, classification and indexing, 
making bibliographies, showing what 
is to be learned from title page, index, 
preface, table of contents—these and 
others of the sort comprise the topics 
that are presented to normal school 
students in more than twenty-five per 
cent of the schools of the country to- 
day. 

The movement may well be thought 
of as a part of the still larger attempt 
to “teach pupils how to study,” in ele- 
mentary school, high school, normal 
school and university even. Books and 
monographs are being written, lectures 
given, and courses offered the country 
over, indicating a swing of the pendu- 
lum from a consideration of the reci- 
tation, to methods of study as the real- 
ly vital concern of the teacher today. 





Instruction in Use of Libraries 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has been making an investigation as 
to what is being done in regard to in- 
struction in the management and use of 
libraries. The bulletin issued shows 
some interesting facts. Out of 446 insti- 
tutions, 91 gave definite library courses. 
Of 166 normal schools replying, 93 re- 
ported instruction in library methods. 
Required courses in library instruction 
are maintained by Kansas state agricul- 
tural college, Ohio state university, Ore- 
gon agricultural college, Pennsylvania 
state college, University of North Da- 
kota, Utah agricultural college and the 
University of Wisconsin. All of these 
institutions give full credit toward grad- 
uation for courses designed to train stu- 
dents in effective use of books and li- 
braries. 

Elective courses in library work are 
offered by many prominent institutions 
of higher education, including Cornell 
university, Universities of Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and Denver. 
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Wisconsin and Idaho are the only 
states requiring library instruction in the 
normal schools. 

In addition to these, separate library 
schools are found in Simmons college, 
Boston; Western Reserve university, 
Cleveland; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Syracuse university and New York State. 





Recognition of Good Service 


The thirtieth anniversary of Mr 
W. H. Brett’s connection with the 
Cleveland public library was inform- 
ally celebrated September 10, 1914. 
Wishing, however, to give more per- 
manent and distinctive expression to 
their personal loyalty to their chief, 
and appreciation of his services to li- 
brary work in general and the Cleve- 
land public library in particular, the 
staff presented him with a Christmas 
book of remembrance, to the contents 
of which every one connected with the 
library, from the president of the board 
to the last-enrolled assistant, made 
same contribution. 

The idea of the book was conceived 
by the second vice-librarian, Mr. Carl 
P. P. Vitz, and was designed by Miss 
Gertrude Stiles, head of the binding 
department, and executed under her 
supervision. Miss Stiles’ artistic bind- 
ings are well known in arts-and-crafts 
circles, and the make-up of this beau- 
tiful book of her design is worthy of a 
special paragraph. 

It is bound in tooled levant; the 
simple cover design is partly carried 
out in gold, including the significant 
title “Jubilantem Salutamus, 1884- 
1914.” The paper is Japanese vellum. 
The illuminated vignettes which form 
the head and tail pieces of the volume 
are by Mrs Louise N. Dunn; the letter- 
ing of the title pages preceding each 
division of the contents is by Miss 
Berenice LaRue; and the printing, 
hardly to be distinguished from en- 
graving, of the introduction and other 
general sections, is the work of Mr 
William F. Smythe. 
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There are many beautiful books in 
the world, but rarely one embodying 
sO many original expressions of affec- 
tion, appreciation, and evaluation of 
public service. The introduction is the 
work of Miss Linda A. Eastman, the 
vice librarian. The letters, bits of origi- 
nal verse, drawings, designs and quota- 
tions which make up the contents are 
the uniformly sincere and appropriate 
and frequently very clever contribu- 
tions of the members of the library 
board and library staff. The follow- 
ing “ode” and sonnet show that while 
the contributions vary widelv in form 
of expression, all are animated by the 
same spirit. 


A Short Ode Long Owed 


A Great Librarian 
Bird on the branch (Carnegie Branch), 
Help me, you warbling elf, 
To sing in praise of him who gave 
To man the Open Shelf. 


O pilot tried and true, you’ve sailed 
For thirty years the Main! 

Our good ship C. P. L. has found 
Your guidance safe and sane. 


In heaven’s impearled accession book 
The name of Poole appears; 

But may your name not there be writ 
For years, and years, and years. 


Long may our good ship C. P. L. 
Sail on with banners set; 
And may those banners bear the name 
Of William Howard Brett. 
—Wm. F. SMyTHE. 


Sonnet to W. H. B. 

This quiet home of books now daily doth reveal, 
By many an honor heaped upon his head, 
A gentle man; and, by his wisdom led, 
A host of lesser ones, afire with zeal; 
Inspired by his wisdom and his kind 
And helpful spirit; by his knowledge fed. 
When often they, with tired and weary tread, 
Out-tasked, forget to lift the plodding mind 
Above the sordid and the small details, 
Without which any mightier effort fails; 
And still are troubled by their little cares; 
Then he, more wise, doth choose the better way, 
“See that each act the right perspective bears 
To all the rest; and when ’tis playtime—play.” 

—LovutsE CLAFLIN. 


There can hardly, I believe, be imag- 
ined a more desirable pleasure than that 
of praise unmixed with any possibility 
of flattery —Sir Richard Steel. 
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Needed uauney: leadiintonAs the sea- 
son of state legislatures is on, one and 
another states are asking for legislative 
help for the betterment of library service 
in the respective localities. 

Indiana is asking that the library laws 
be made uniform throughout the state in 
the matter of appointing library boards 
and levying taxes. Kansas is asking for 
a library organizer to better the library 
conditions throughout the state among 
the small libraries, a necessary accompa- 
niment for its library extension and trav- 


eling libraries. 

While there are many conditions in 
Illinois which call for improvement, the 
Library association and others are con- 
fining themselves to the most crying need 
at the present time, which is, relief from 
the conditions brought about by the de- 
creased levy for library support which 
has come into action in the last few years. 

The proposed bill for this is given else- 
where in Pustic Lipraries, and the li- 
brarians, library trustees and friends of 
library service in Illinois are earnestly 


requested to communicate with their 
members of the State legislature, both 
senators and representatives, with a defi- 
nite request that they support this bill 
when it comes before the General As- 
sembly. 

It is highly probable that the session 
of the General Assembly this year will 
be much like its predecessors in that there 
will be a multitude of problems calling 
for solution,and a very wide difference of 
opinion in regard to all of them, will not 
lead to harmonious and continuous ac- 
tion of the General Assembly. It will 
therefore be necessary for the friends of 
these special library measures to keep on 
the watch constantly, and over and over 
again to remind the members of the leg- 
islature from their districts that they are 
vitally interested in the library question, 
and are holding these members respon- 
sible for seeing that the bill passes which 
shall give relief to the crippled situation. 

The very excellence of the service mili- 
tates against the libraries’ welfare when 
there are no means of supplying the in- 
creasing demands brought about by good 
work on the part of the library. 

What is true of Illinois is true of the 
other states, and librarians are only per- 
forming what is their legitimate duty in 
seeing to it that an interest is created and 
continued in bringing about better library 
legislation for all communities. 

It is not necessary to wait for an in- 
vitation from an officer of the various 
associations to take part in pushing li- 
brary legislation. This is an occasion 
when a word in season will be very good 
indeed. 


Revision of the constitution. At the 
Washington conference of A. L. A., a 
resolution was introduced asking that a 
committee be appointed to carefully con- 


sider the desirability of revision of the 
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constitution in certain directions which 
were mentioned, and that the result of 
this consideration be made known at the 
Midwinter meeting of the Council, which 
should at that time, in the light of the 
reasons laid before it, decide on what 
ought be done in the matter. 

The committee was appointed, but 
held no meetings, nor discussed the sub- 
ject in any way until the Chicago 
meeting, when three members of the 
committee came together. By no stretch 
of the imagination could the delibera- 
tions be called careful consideration. 
Two very hurried and ineffectual meet- 
ings of the three members present in 
Chicago, at times when other duties seri- 
ously interfered, were held, and a divid- 
ed report was made to the Council. Both 
reports, amid facetious remarks by a 
few, were voted as received, and the 
matters was about to be ended there, but 
a request to hear from the other mem- 
bers of the committee was made, and 
thereupon a discussion ensued. 

The discussion in the Council would 
have been extremely amusing if it did 
not so clearly portray a regrettable at- 
titude on the part of several of the very 
few who took part in it. There was 
much more consideration given to the 
fact of the American library institute’s 
existence than there was as to whether 
the suggestions brought in by the two 
members of the committee, would make 
for the betterment of conditions in the 
American library association. 

The discussion centered almost entire- 
ly on the proposition to eliminate the 
self-perpetuating power of the Council 
in electing 25 members independent of 
the association. It could hardly be 
called heartening to hear men who had 
been honored by the association with the 
office of president, express themselves 
as feeling that the association at large 
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was not able to choose the right sort of 
persons as representatives in the Coun- 
cil, which fear was entirely beside the 
point, since all other officers are nomi- 
nated by a special committee appointed 
by the Executive Board. Rarely, if 
ever, is suggestion made to this commit- 
tee, and the wisdom of its choice has 
rarely been questioned. 

The discussion in the Council was 
quite as futile as the brief discussion 
allowed in the committee. The matter 
was finally passed over as “continued.” 
The Proceedings will hardly contain the 
drift of the discussion, certainly not the 
spirit of it, most of which, by some of 
the audience at least, was hardly to be 
classed as fair. Resignation from the 
committee seemed to be the only door 
open from the unpleasant task to those 
who were interested in seeing a more 
liberal and democratic spirit prevail. 

As the chairman of the committee an- 
nounces himself as unalterably opposed 
to any “tinkering” with the constitution, 
it is hardly likely that anything will 
come of the matter, unless there is a 
definite effort made for it. But the as- 
sociation will probably live on until its 
mission is accomplished, whether its con- 
stitution is amended or not. 

Mr Daniels and his library school—Mr 
Daniels of Riverside public library, 
Cal. has expressed a feeling of some- 
thing akin to being overlooked in the 
reports on library training and in reply 
to the message that space was given 
as far as possible to the reports of those 
directly responsible for the schools, he 
has sent a very characteristic exposi- 
tion (See p. 91) of what he is attempt- 
ing in his library. It is interesting 
from several points and gives both in- 
formation regarding the school and 
“food for thought” in regard to library 
training itself. 
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Library Week in Chicago 


The week between December 28 and 
January 6 was a notable one in Chicago, 
because of the discussions of the various 
kinds of library service, and discussion 
of particular library service by a variety 
of people. 

The discussion in the League of li- 
brary commissions was particularly prac- 
tical this year, and as will be seen by 
reading the proceedings on another page, 
promises to lead to some important mat- 
ters in library work. The discussion of 
various questions that have interested 
librarians generally, such as the relation- 
ship to booksellers and publishers, study 
club outlines and the free rural delivery 
for library books, brought out the situa- 
tion relating to each of them very defi- 
nitely. 

The reports of the Council meetings 
showed the discussion of ethical ques- 
tions to have various tendencies under 
different situations, and was of sufficient- 
ly general application to have merited a 
place on the general program of the as- 
sociation. It can hardly be that the 
Council, besides developing the policy 
of the association, can formulate ethics 
for the younger members without giving 
the latter an opportunity to be imbued 
with the spirit of the discussion, and a 
chance to measure the practice with the 
theory of those concerned. 

The discussion with regard to the re- 
vision of the constitution brought out 
the fact that certain members took much 
satisfaction in the opportunity offered 
to apply to themselves the qualifying 
term of “Conservatives,” leaving all 
those who did not agree with them in 
the particular matter under discussion, 
to be in the unenviable class of “Uncon- 
servative.” However, some of the hear- 
ers probably would go further in their 
idea of the conservatism of some of the 
speakers than the latter would probably 
enjoy. There seems to be something in 
the temperament of institutional people 
that tends to make them so conservative 
that they come near to being inelastic. 

The discussion of uniform methods of 
statistics brought out curious methods of 


computation used in some libraries. Li- 
brary statistics in library reports are 
worthy of thorough discussion, with the 
idea of making the same figures, applied 
in different localities, mean more nearly 
the same things than they do now. 

The question of libraries and educa- 
tional institutions was also fruitful of 
much serious consideration. The univer- 
sity and college librarians held separate 
conferences, as did also the normal 
school and other school librarians. The 
faculties of the library schools were ex- 
uberant in their expressions of the satis- 
faction, pleasure and benefit which they 
received from their discussion of their 
personal problems. If the students of 
the library schools are as well satisfied 
with the results which they obtain from 
the school as the faculties are with their 
deliberations, a very happy state of af- 
fairs should follow. 

Following on the heels of the profes- 
sional meeting of librarians in Chicago, 
the Chicago Woman’s club, one of the 
largest and most effective organizations 
of women in the country, with a member- 
ship of over 1200, and a waiting list of 
200, gave the afternoon of January 6 to 
the discussion of the responsibility of 
the public toward public library service. 

The speaker for the day was Dr A. E. 
Bostwick, of St. Louis, who made a very 
clear and practical presentation of just 
what is the responsibility of the public 
in the matter of support, financial and 
communal as well as personal, to which 
every public library is entitled from the 
community which it serves. 

The application of Dr Bostwick’s ad- 
dress to library affairs in Chicago and 
Illinois was made by Miss M. E. Ahern, 
chairman of the Library committee of 
the Chicago Woman’s club, particularly 
to the special needs of the Chicago pub- 
lic library. That Chicago should carry 
more effectively this community’s re- 
sponsibilities, was presented by Mr Leg- 
ler, of the Chicago public library. It 
was a matter of regret that the other 
two public libraries, the Newberry and 
the John Crerar, were not represented. 

A general discussion of the subject on 
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the floor by various members aroused 
very deep interest, which is already bear- 
ing fruit to the advantage of the library 
interests of the city and state. 

The value of the A. L. A. Booklist to 
the community was presented by Miss 
Massee, the editor of the Booklist. 

Much outside interest in the subject 
of library service has resulted from all 
these gatherings. Mayor Harrison has 
recommended that the city finance com- 
mittee lend its support to the efforts 
which are to be made toward making the 
financial support of the Public library 
service more nearly sufficient for the de- 
mands on that institution. 

All these things are worthy of men- 
tion, because they show that clear per- 
ception and a discussion of library serv- 
ice meets the approbation of people 
whose good opinion is worth while, and 
that when people in general come to feel 
that the public library does belong to 
the people as an integral part of their 
machinery for public education, they re- 
spond to the appeals that are made t 
them. 





A New Turn for Helpfulness 


In the Journal of the Efficiency So- 
ciety for November last Mr A. I. 
Schweitzer says: 


I have occasion very often to go to the 
Public library at Cooper Union, and I find 
that a large percentage of the men there 
seated at the tables are what is generally 
known as “chair-warmers,” who come there 
to keep out of the cold and read the first 
magazine that comes to their notice. The 
librarian there could be of great service to 
these men if he would ascertain whether 
they are employed; direct their reading in 
a channel of increasing their efficiency in 
their particular line; then calling their at- 
tention to the want ads in the rear pages 
of the magazine, or trade paper represent- 
ing the industry the reader has been con- 
nected with. I notice the library has a 
room where they provide readers with pens, 
ink and stationery, and this room could be 
used for the purpose of answering the va- 
rious ads for “Help wanted.” The libra- 
rian could even go so far as to help the 
reader construct the proper application let- 
ter, or he could show them several books 
which contain sample copies of used or 
suggested employment-seeking letters and 
application forms. 


Andreas S. Steenberg 


On December 16th, Professor Andreas 
S. Steenberg, of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday amidst a 
unanimous appreciation from librarians 
and educators all over his country of his 
tireless work and wakeful enthusiasm 
in rousing the library spirit and organ- 
izing library activities in Denmark in 
accordance with Western ideals and 
practices. For more than twenty years 
Professor Steenberg’s name has _ been 
identified with this movement—indeed, 
there was a time when he was the move- 
ment, spending freely his time and his 
private funds, looking forever forward, 
with none behind him! Slowly he felt 
his way, studying his subject, accumulat- 
ing his arsenal of knowledge and argu- 
ment, meanwhile filling with credit to 
himself and to others the post of a gym- 
nasium teacher. No one accustomed to 
our modern American conveniences of 
popular library demands can imagine 
what it means to rouse the people of a 
small, although prosperous and highly 
cultured nation, to voice the demand of 
adequate library facilities and to create 
a growth of outward factors after the 
demand had been voiced. For many 
years Prof Steenberg figured as a man 
with a fad before the educated circles of 
his country, where nearly every cultured 
home possesses its private library, which 
is continued from one generation to the 
next. The great libraries were lights 
burning only for the metropolitan circles 
of learned students. The few and scat- 
tered local libraries were either stagnant 
or lacking in purposeful management 
and organization. Few and far between 
were those who met even with tolerance 
the teacher from Horsens who preached 
the modern gospel of books for the 
people and free public libraries as a part 
of a greater educational system. Yet 
this one man lectured, sent forth a 
stream of newspaper articles and wrote 
books setting forth his ideas, and offered 
freely his help to individuals and to com- 
munities, whenever conditions seemed to 
give promise of an awakening. 

Today, twenty years after, the awak- 
ening is there. Prof Steenberg will be 
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the first to point out men and women, 
other than himself, who have created a 
system of public libraries and reading 
rooms for Copenhagen, and who have 
organized hundreds of indolent com- 
munities into library-supporting spheres 
of awakened interest. Prof Steenberg 
will assert that the Government has 
created an, office known as the “State 
committee on public libraries,” and that 
local authorities have been active in dot- 
ting the country with county library cen- 
ters through which the organization of 
local reading rooms and public lending 
libraries is being further animated and 
perfected. Prof Steenberg will say that 
all this and more is a mere beginning, 
and that much more remains. In the 
meantime, a representative circle of li- 
brarians is expressing, in a special issue 
of Bogsamlingsbladet dated December 
16th, 1914, a very appropriate vote of 
thanks to the Professor himself and to 
his family, remembering that pioneer 
work on their part which was necessary, 
but which they gave without reserve, 
and knowing that an easier life would 
have been possible for them if they had 
sought another course. 

Professor Steenberg’s many friends 
on this side of the Atlantic will unite 
with us when we hail the occasion duly 
recognized in Denmark with the follow- 
ing wishes expressed in the Professor’s 
native tongue: Tak for Deres store, 
uegennyttige, seloforglemmende, taalmo- 
dige Arbejde, og Gud give Dem en lang 
og nyttig Arbejdsdag: Et trofast 
Haandslag fra Venner i Amerika! 





Misnamed Educational 

An editorial in a recent number of the 
American Educational Review, calling it- 
self a “leading educational magazine,” on 
“Library work for college girls,’ is so 
inane, so colorless and at the same time 
so full of error, that as one librarian in 
writing of it expresses it, “It arouses 
one’s wrath.” Fancy an educational re- 
view, calling itself “the leading educa- 
tional magazine,” using the following: 


Library Work for College Girls 


Very few of the girls who expect to go away 
to school think of the work that will come 
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after the school or college days are over. 
And yet is it not foolish to devote three or 
four years, to say nothing of the cost in 
money, to acquiring an education which may 
be of little practical use afterward? Even the 
girl who is not facing the necessity of earning 
her own living may find it agreeable to con- 
tinue her independence in case she should not 
marry. 

Teaching has been the refuge of educated 
femininity for a hundred years, ever since the 
little red schoolhouse ceased to be the per- 
quisite of a struggling divinity student. But 
the profession is becoming overcrowded, says 
the Richmond Virginian. More and more well 
educated girls are being turned out by the uni- 
versities to look for places as teachers. Al- 
ready the University of California is requiring 
a five-year course from those of its graduates 
who expect to teach in high schools. The sup- 


ply of teachers is greater than the number of . 


good positions. 

Library work is coming more and more into 
favor as it becomes better known. The sal- 
aries are not large—$4o or $50 a month in the 
cities and less in smaller towns—but the work 
itself is interesting. In the small city the girl 
librarian is, even more than the school teacher, 
the dispenser of culture. She is expected to 
take charge of the books, giving them out and 
taking them back, mending torn pages and col- 
lecting fines. Sometimes she has an assistant 
for evening work (attractive!), sometimes not, 
but at the longest her hours are but from 2 to 
6 in the afternoon and from 7 to 9 in the 
evening. (! ! !) 

She finds herself speedily acquainted with 
every one in town through giving advice on 
what to read. Only a girl who loves books 
will have the wide acquaintance with them that 
such advice will necessitate, but she will find 
this one of the charming parts of her work. 
Then there is the children’s story hour on Sat- 
urday morning through which the little folks 
to whom the printed pages are yet closed may 
derive enjoyment. 

The length of the library course varies in 
different schools from one to four years. Most 
of the schools offer a one-year course to col- 
lege graduates, notably the school at Albany, 
N. Y., which receives only college graduates. 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn has a one-year 
general course, devoted principally to cata- 
loging, book binding and the technical details 
of library work. 

There is a library training school in con- 
nection with many of the larger universities. 
Another is offered in the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington (!) and.one for children’s 
librarians in the Carnegie library at Pitts- 
burgh. The New York public library has 
also opened the doors of its beautiful building 
for a course lasting from one to two years, 
according to the qualifications of the students.” 


Such is the fame of our profession in 
an educational magazine F. B 
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*A Bill for Maintenance of Public 
Libraries in Illinois 


An Act to amend Sections 1 and 5 of an 
Act entitled, “An Act to authorize 
cities, incorporated towns and town- 
ships to establish and maintain free 
public libraries and reading rooms, 
approved and in force March 7, 1872, 
as amended by subsequent Acts. 

Be it enacted, by the people of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly; That Sections 1 and 5, 
of “An Act to authorize cities, incorpo- 
rated towns and townships to establish 
and maintain free public libraries and 
reading rooms,” approved and in force 
March 7, 1872, as amended by subse- 
quent Acts be amended so as to read as 
follows: 

Section 1. 
—fund, etc. 

That the city council of each incor- 
porated city, whether organized under 
general law or special charter shall 
have power to establish and main- 
tain a public library and reading 
room for the use and benefit of 
the inhabitants of such city, and may 
levy a tax of not to exceed two mills on 
the dollar annually on all the taxable 
property in the city; Provided, that in 
cities of over one hundred thousand in- 
habitants after the year 1896, such tax 
shall not exceed one mill on the dollar 
annually, such tax to be levied and col- 
lected in like manner with the general 
taxes of said city, and to be known as a 
library fund; Provided, that said annual 
library tax in cities of over fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants shall not be included in 
the aggregate amount of taxes as limited, 
by section one (1) of article eight (8) 
of “An Act for the incorporation of 
cities and villages,” approved April 10, 


City may establish—tax 


*This bill will be introduced in both Houses 
of the Illinois legislature at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after organization of the as- 
sembly and every one interested is urged per- 
sonally. to instruct the members from his dis- 
trict to vote for the measure. Acquaint your- 
self and your members with the provi- 
sions of the bill and urge its passage.—Leg- 
islative Committees of Illinois Library As- 
sociations. 


1872, and the amendatory Acts there- 
to, or by any provision of any special 
charter under which any city in this 
State is now organized. 

Section 5. Organization—powers of 
directors—funds. 

Said directors shall, immediately 
after appointment, meet and organ- 
ize by the election of one of their 
number president, and by the election of 
such other officers as they may deem 
necessary. They shall make and adopt 
such by-laws, rules and regulations for 
their own guidance and for the govern- 
ment of the library and reading room as 
may be expedient, not inconsistent with 
this Act. They shall have the exclusive 
control of the expenditure of all moneys 
collected to the credit of the library fund, 
and of the construction of any library 
building, and of the supervision, care 
and custody of the grounds, rooms or 
buildings constructed, leased or set apart 
for that purpose, and it shall be the duty 
of the directors of such public library, 
annually and at least three weeks prior to 
the passage of the annual tax levy ordi- 
nance by any such city, incorporated 
town or township, to make written 
recommendation to the officers of such 
city, incorporated town or township as 
to the financial requirements of any such 
public library and the rate of tax which, 
in the judgment of said directors, it will 
be necessary to levy for library purposes: 
Provided, that all moneys received for 
such library shall be deposited in the 
treasury of said city to the credit of the 
library fund, and shall be kept separate 
and apart from other moneys of such 
city, and drawn upon by the proper offi- 
cers of said library, upon the properly 
authenticated vouchers of the library 
board. Said board shall have power to 
purchase or lease grounds to occupy, 
lease or erect an appropriate building or 
buildings for the use of said library, shall 
have power to appoint a suitable librari- 
an and necessary assistants, and fix their 
compensation, and shall also have power 
to remove such appointees, and shall, in 
general, carry out the spirit and intent 
of this Act, in establishing and maintain- 
ing a public library and reading room. 
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A. L. A. Committee Form for Library Statistics 


(Revised by Council and adopted Dec. 31, 1914) 
Annual report for year ended 19— 
Name of Library 
City or town _ . State 
Population served (latest statistics or estimate—state which) 
Terms of use—Free for lending 
Free for reference 
Free to limited class, as students 
A Subscription 
(Underscore words that apply) 
Total number of agencies 
Consisting of—Central library 
Branches (How many occupy separate buildings?) 
Stations 
Other agencies (Subdivide: schools, clubs, etc.; also state number of 
school rooms and collections) 
(See definition A 
hts of pe dclascintg sing om Cen library) ; zt = 
ours open each week for lending (C. L. | ; 
Hours open each week for reading (C. L.) co a) Fe 
Number of volumes at beginning of year | 





Number of volumes added during year by purchase 
Number of volumes added during year by gift or exchange 
Number of volumes added during year by binding 
Number of volumes lost or withdrawn during year 
Total number at end of year 
Number of pamphlets at beginning of year 
Number of pamphlets added during year 
Number of pamphlets withdrawn during year 
Total number of pamphlets at end of year 
- lia ( (See definition B) ) 
ther addition (maps, manuscripts, etc-—enumerate . 
(See definition of “added” and “additions” C) Adult _jJuvenile |_Total_ 
Number of volumes of fiction lent for home use 
Total number of volumes lent for home use 
Number of volumes sent to agencies 
(See rules for counting circulation D) 
essed - prints — em — _ 7 
umber of music rolls lent tor home use : 
Other circulation (sheet music, clippings, etc.—enumerate) _Adult_|Juvenile |_ Total 
Number of borrowers registered during year 
Total number of registered borrowers 
Registration period, years : 
Number of newspapers and periodicals currently received 
(Give both number of titles and copies—not pieces) 
Number of persons using library for reading and study 
(Total figures of attendance in reading rooms, if kept) 





























RECEIPTS FROM PAYMENTS FOR 

Unexpended balance Maintenance 
Local taxation Books 
State grants Periodicals 
Endowment funds Binding : 
Membership fees Salaries, library service 
Fines and sale of publications Salaries, janitor service 
Duplicate pay collection Rent 
Gifts Heat 
Other sources Light ' 

(If extraordinary, enumerate Other maintenance 

and state objects) ee 
—__-—__ Total maintenance $ 
Total $ Extraordinary 
Sites 


New buildings 
Additions to buildings 
Other unusual expenses 


Grand total $ 
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Notes, Definitions, Rules 
A. Branches, stations and other agencies 

(Definitions based on Miss Eastman’s 
“Branch libraries and other distributing 
agencies.” A. L. A. Manual of Library 
Economy, ch. 15.) 

A branch is an auxiliary library, 
complete in itself, having its own per- 
manent collection of books, either oc- 
cupying a separate building or housed 
in one or more rooms in a school, park 
or field house, social settlement, parish 
house, rented store, etc., and adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the library 
system, i. e., by a paid staff. To rank 
as a branch its hours of opening should 
approximate those of the central 
library. 

Stations include deposit and delivery 
stations. Deposit stations consist of 
small collection of books (from 200 to 
several hundred volumes) sent for an 
indefinite term to a store, school, fac- 
tory, club, etc. The collections are 
frequently changed; the station has 
some permanency. A station may be 
in charge of an assistant sent from the 
central library or neighboring branch, 
or a trained librarian employed at the 
expense of a codperating institution or 
society, an office employe of a factory, 
or a volunteer worker. Delivery sta- 
tions have no books on deposit, but fill 
orders from a central stock. 

Other agencies. These embrace for 
the most part agencies to which travel- 
ing libraries are sent; the largest num- 
ber of such traveling libraries (20 to 
50 or more books) go to school rooms 
of grade schools. They include also 
fire engine houses, police stations, fac- 
tories, clubs, missions, settlements, 
home libraries, etc. For the purpose of 
this report and to avoid inflated figures, 
each separate box of books should not 
be counted but only the different in- 
stitutions to which books are sent. In 
the case of collections sent to schools, 
each building should be counted but 
once, tho the report should also 
give the number of separate collec- 
tions and the number of different 
rooms served. 


B. Volumes and pamphlets 

(Based on Biscoe, “Pamphlets,” World’s 
Lib. Cong. Papers, 826.) 

A pamphlet is a printed work con- 
sisting of one or more sheets of paper 
fastened together but not bound. Un- 
bound serials and sequents which as 
issued are intended to form component 
parts of a larger volume are not to be 
considered as pamphlets. 

A volume is any printed work bound 
in stiff covers so as to stand on a shelf; 
also unbound books of over 100 pages. 

C. Added and additions 

Volumes, pamphlets, etc., are to be 
considered as “added” to a library only 
when they are available for use; they 
are not to be considered as “additions” 
if they are simply in the possession of 
the library, but not yet in use. 

D. Rules for counting circulation 

(Where the word “book” is used, the 
rules should be understood as applying also 
to pamphlets and periodicals.) 

1. The circulation shall be accurately 
recorded each day, counting one for 
each lending for home use of a bound 
volume, pamphlet or periodical. Sup- 
plemental figures recording (each 
group separately) the circulation of 
prints, music rolls, or other material 

é also desirable. 

2. Renewal of a book under library 
rules at or near the end of regular terms 
of issue shall also be counted, but no in- 
crease shall be made because books are 
read by others or for any other reason. 


3. The act of sending books from the ,, 


library to an agency of any kind shall 
not be regarded as an issue to be counte 
in the circulation, but the number of 
books sent to such agency shall be re- 
ported separateiy. 

4. In all cases books issued from an 
agency for home use shall be counted 
only according to the reported circula- 
tion, disregarding the act of sending 
them from the library to the agency and 
disregarding their use at the agency. In 
no case shall there be any estimation of 
circulation. 

5. If it is found necessary to depart 
from these rules in any way, such de- 
parture shall be plainly stated in a foot- 
note to the published report. 
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A. L. A. Meetings in Chicago 
The meeting of the Executive Board 
was held December 31. C. B. Roden, 


treasurer, presented his report. 
Report of treasurer January to December, 
1914 


Receipts 

Balance on hand, January ° 
Be LOT a ee $3,392.65 
Membership dues, etc... 7,573.35 
George B. Utley, refund. 200.00 
Interest endowment fund 570.42 
reel a oe fund.. 4,500.00 


: . A. Publishing 
BORTH 2s ssseeueeoeuss 2,500.00 
Interest on bank balance 66.40 
Dital ns caieseeess $18,802.82 
Expenditures 
UIPEED 3. Fo sccnnd > cane $1,443.98 
SONTRTERLE: oo 65 ces 5 oo 650.00 
Committees ...........6. 552.81 
Headquarters: 
BRIDIRCE ov. os bu SSG. 5,100.00 
Additional service .... 600.00 
SSS See 536.06 
Miscellaneous ........ 660.60 
POSARl occ ccssessss “Gel 
Contingencies .......... 250.00 
Ors pare 273.36 
Trustees endowment 
WN ocd cna nicu ees 75.00 
A. L. A. Publishing 
Board (Interest on 
Carnegie fund) ...... 4,500.00 
austell... 4 kiacedns ec $15,010.02 
BBIbNGE si Okccuu é $ 3,792.80 
G. B. Utley, Balance 250.00 


Due from Publishing 


Board on 1914 ac- 
UNE xo ease ees x 500.00 


Total balance ... $4,542.80 
James L. Whitney fund.. $174.55 
The finance committee reported that 
the difference between the estimate for 
1914 and the actual income was: es- 
timated income, $22,910.00; actual in- 
come, $26,282.41. 
The following budget was adopted 
for the year 1915: estimated income, 
$15,250.00, to be expended as follows: 


MMS ot cas Ree RSs GN uiche ae $ 1,400 
CoE oo eas en aan 800 
SGRIIIIIRDINON 6 oe oo chs aos Sk ce oho ee Se 775 
ERROR ee ree chs ch sya Maia ae 5,260 
Tg) CO Ua re 4,300 
[SORE P RIES. (4 .ousaae-cecesupunwes 365 


MMU Seta vk Soe ie ie fois 350 
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Service, supplies, postage, transporta- 

tion, telephone, etc............... 2,000 

$15,250 

An appropriation of $500 was made 
toward the expenses of the library ex- 
hibit at the Panama-Pacific interna- 
tional exposition. 

The nominating committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: Henry E. Legler, 
Caroline M. Hewins, Mary Frances 
Isom, Charles F. D. Belden and Mal- 
com G. Wyer. 

W. H. Kerr, of Emporia, Kansas, 
was appointed a publicity committee 
of one with power to secure such addi- 
tional assistance as needed. 

Miss Plummer feferred to the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory method of appoint- 
ing the various standing committees by 
the incoming Executive Board at a 
hurried meeting at the close of the an- 
nual conference, and after due con- 
sideration, it was voted that the secre- 
tary, until otherwise ordered, should 
request, twenty-four hours before elec- 
tion, the nominees for president, vice- 
president and one member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, chosen by the nominee 
for president, to prepare, in consulta- 
tion with the secretary, nominations 
for the committees to be appointed by 
the new Executive Board, which may 
be available for the use of the Board 
if it desires to call for them. 

In discussion it was decided that 
the committees on cataloging and code 
for classifiers, should remain as special 
committees continued from year to 
year, as long as needed. 

It was also voted that a small special 
committee to consider work for de- 
fectives and delinquents be appointed 
by the Board and continued annually. 

Linda A. Eastman was appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs E. H. Anderson from the 
committee on compilation of lists on 
home economics. 


A. L. A. Publishing Board 


The Publishing Board held a meeting 
Friday, January 1, with all members 
present. The report of the treasurer, C. 
B. Roden, was presented and accepted. 
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Report of treasurer, January 1, 1914 
Receipts 


Balance on hand, January, 
BOVEY os scaparoatesieiers's setets $ 1,143.71 


Sales of publications...... 13,572.24 


Interest from Carnegie 
1 eee sear hearer 4,500.00 


Interest from January to 
December, 1915 ........ 1.81 
DOtal: 225. ccoeseees $19,217.76 


Expenditures 
Eby CROCK Bi ais Sate ees $18,117.55 
BS OTANCE “oiasocisis egies $1,350.21 
The budget for 1915 was adopted as 
follows: 
Estimated income 


PAPA ROG Gied boii bee ke Ps Re $ 1,349.70 
Garnewie f0Hd v6.5.0... 0653 4,300.00 
Sales of publications...... 13,000.00 
Accounts receivable ...... 1,567.34 
Sale of review copies of 
OOS oasis taenonre 900.00 
MOAN xtissunienenare $21,117.04 
Estimated expenditures 
MIATIOS i52.0a aa eeiis se siee $ 4,600.00 
Printing Booklist and 
HACKS edt sate esi lawnieie sit 1,800.00 
Periodical cards: <«. . <4... 1,500.00 
PNG VOFUSING? oc. o:05:650.0d-0450 5.0 300.00 
A. L. A. appropriation.... 2,500.00 
A. L. <A. appropriation 
(Balance for 1914)..... 500.00 
Express and postage...... 700.00 
Supplies and incidentals... 1,300.00 
Stationery and printing.... 200.00 
MPAN EU Staaten cates 500.00 
TOA uvicisainawds se $13,900.00 


J. I. Wyer, chairman of the committee 
on the A. L. A. Manual of library econ- 
omy, reported on the progress of the 
manual. Of this a summary shows that 
there have been printed 19 chapters; 
there are ready for the press five; well 
advanced, two; assigned, four; unas- 
signed, two. 

Miss Massee presented an encourag- 
ing informal report of the 4. L. A. Book- 
list. Cooperation has steadily increased 
during the year. Subscriptions also have 
increased, so that 5,200 copies are now 
printed instead of 4,600 a year ago. 

A vote was passed to print in pamphlet 
form Florence R. Curtis’ article on “Col- 
lection of social survey material by li- 
braries.”’ 
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A committee was appointed to prepare 
and print a tentative list of approved pe- 
riodicals for libraries. 

The subject of an index to music was 
discussed and the secretary was in- 
structed to ascertain the needs and de- 
sires of the libraries in this direction. 

Mr Andrews reported progress on the 
Union list of periodicals. 

A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate ways and means and cost of com- 
plete revision of the A. L. A. catalog and 
report to the Board. 

The secretary was requested to pre- 
pare in consultation with other libra- 
rians an outline of what should be in- 
cluded in an A. L. A. Yearbook, prob- 
able cost, etc. 

It was voted that a revised edition 
of “Graded lists of stories for reading 
aloud,’ prepared by H. E. Hassler, 
assisted by Carrie E. Scott, should be 
printed by the Board. 

A tract on the subject of “County 

libraries, their organization, adminis- 
tration, advantages, etc.,” will be pre- 
pared by invitation of the Board by 
Mary Frances Isom, of Portland, Ore- 
gon. 
A thoroughly revised edition of 
Hitchler’s “Cataloging for small li- 
braries,” will soon be issued. It will 
be about four and a half times the size 
of the previous one. 

It is expected that the “List of sub- 
ject headings for juvenile catalogs,” 
will be ready for printing in February. 

A list of Bohemian books prepared 
by Mrs E. E. Ledbetter, of the Broad- 
way branch of the Cleveland public 
library will be printed shortly. 


The meeting of the A. L. A. council 


The Council of the A. L. A. held its 
Midwinter sessions at the Hotel La Salle 
in Chicago, December 30-31. 

There were 43 regular members pres- 
ent and six representing state associa- 
tions. 

President Wellman announced that 
the first item of business was the appli- 
cation of the school librarians for ad- 
mission as a section. A special com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr Carlton, Miss 
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Rose and Mr Wyer, to whom the appli- 
cation was referred, reported as fol- 
lows: 

The committee finds reason to believe 
that there is likely to be in the near future 
a rapid and extensive development of activ- 
ity in this field of library work, and that 
the existence of a section of the A. L. A. 
especially devoted to its study and discus- 
sion would be of material aid to those pro- 
fessionally concerned with it. The com- 
mittee therefore unanimously recommends 
that the application be granted and that the 
official title of the proposed section shall be 
“School libraries section.” a 

The report was adopted with the rec- 
ommendation that the application be 
granted. 

The second discussion was on “Some 
points in library ethics.” 

The point discussed at first was “The 
librarian’s relationship to his trustees,” 
presented by J. T. Jennings, of the 
Seattle public library. 

Mr Jennings said that to limit the 
scope of his subject, he would confine his 
remarks to the relation between trustees 
and librarians in the large public li- 
braries, but that the ideas he should ad- 
vance might apply equally well to other 
kinds of librarians, though he thought 
that in the smaller public libraries, the 
librarian is likely to be a person without 
training and with little experience, con- 
sequently the trustee will need to give 
more personal attention to all library 
matters. Even in public libraries of 
moderate size, trustees will often need 
to take into their own hands the man- 
agement of the husiness side of the li- 
brary. 

The attitude of the librarian towards 
his trustee may depend somewhat on 
the individuality. Different trustees 
have different attitudes and ideas. The 
librarian must approach them with tact- 
ful consideration of their individual 
viewpoints. The two kinds of trustees 
that are trying are: the incompetent or 
uninterested trustee, and the over-inter- 
ested or meddling trustee. The one who 
considers the librarian a servant and not 
a co-worker, is a trial. He concerns 
himself with the details of the librarian’s 
work, and attempts to deal directly with 
the subordinates in the library. The 
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other trustees should protect the li- 
brarian’s authority by taking prompt 
measures to stop it. 

It is better for the trustees to replace 
its librarian by a new appointee, than 
to undertake themselves to do the 
work of an incompetent librarian. The 
ideal board of trustees will be com- 
posed of men from various walks of 
life who have made a success of their 
own business, whose standing in the 
community enables them to secure the 
funds necessary for the support of the 
library. The trustees should take 
the layman’ s viewpoint, and be in- 
terested in results as distinguished 
from methods. 

The librarian should not play one 
position against the other, for his own 
pecuniary advantage. The librarian 
should not be chosen for any definite 
term, but should hold office during the 
pleasure of the board. 

Mr Jennings does not believe in 
placing his resignation in the hands of 
the board to be accepted at their pleas- 
ure. 

Perfect harmony should exist be- 
tween the board and the librarian, both 
working for the interest of the library, 
and trusting each other. Difficulties 
between trustees or between trustees 
and librarian should be confined to 
board meetings. When relations be- 
come too strained, there should be 
either a change in the board, or a new 
librarian. 

In choosing building sites, the board 
should decide but should consult the 
librarian. In choosing plans for the 
building, the librarian’s ideas regard- 
ing interior arrangements should be 
given the greatest weight. 

The choice of book selection can best 
be handled by the librarian and his 
staff. In the securing of funds, the 
trustee should take the leading part. 

Library service should be placed on 
the merit system, to the best interests 
of the library and the management of 
the staff. The librarian should be free 
to choose his own assistants, under 
such a scheme, and his board should 
stand by him both in appointments and 
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dismissals. 1f the librarian makes fre- 
quent blunders, the board should re- 
place him. 

W. N. C. Carleton, librarian of the 
Newberry library, Chicago, spoke on 
“Recommendations.” He advocated, in 
sending a recommendation, a composite 
impression of one’s knowledge of and 
experience with, the person. This 
would leave out all the little difficulties 
and flaws which inevitably occur in 
all human relations. The greatest 
difficulty would be that the least state- 
ment which seems to throw any doubt 
on the fact that the person about 
whom the letter is written is not an 
angel from heaven, at once sets up an 
inhibition in the mind of the reader, 
who immediately asks what is being 
kept back. Another difficulty arises in 
the fact that in a given library the 
person has not been all that the chief 
had hoped for. This leaves always the 
possibility that in another library, in 
another position, none of the things 
which had been unfortunate would 
occur. It is a great responsibility to 
say anything that may be a permanent 
handicap to one of our fellow librarians. 

Miss Rathbone thought that li- 
brarians should have a letter of recom- 
mendation that stated disadvantages 
as well as advantages, the strong as 
well as weak points. Unless there is 
that attitude in the profession, a will- 
ingness to judge the matter in the same 
spirit of fairness, library school direc- 
tors are under a terrible handicap in 
the matter of recommendations. 

Dr Andrews, of the John Crerar li- 
brary, said that when he said a person 
was intelligent and industrious, and 
did not say that they were tactful nor 
accurate, he did not want it to be 
understood that the person was tact- 
ful and accurate. 

Mr Dudgeon thought a frank letter, 
not over-emphasizing any weakness 
mentioned, is the only kind of recom- 
mendation that should go forth, but 
that the person writing, should know 
as much as possible about the demands 
of the position and the person he is 
recommending. 


Dr Bostwick thought a letter of gen- 
eral recommendation could be given 
where a person had been in the employ, 
and had given satisfaction in such em- 
ployment. “Satisfaction” does not al- 
ways have to rely on the person being 
perfect. 

Mr Legler cited from his own ex- 

perience a letter of recommendation in 
which every word was absolutely true 
as to the ability of the person along 
certain lines, but a serious omission 
was where the writer failed to mention 
the fact that the person had one grave 
defect which nullified all good quali- 
GIES, 
_Miss Plummer presented “Obliga- 
tions to fellow librarians.” Miss Plum- 
mer has consented to write out her 
presentation for a future number of 
Pustic Lrpraries. 

The discussion of “Lending one’s 
. tn opened by Dr Chalmers 

adley, librariz > Deny ic 
library. H pr a lib oo - 

\ at librarians 
should be chary in lending names 
either in support or in criticism of 
books. This is true in a series, the first 
volumes of which may be excellent 
while the series may deteriorate. 

The librarian is justified in recom- 
mending a book or a library device to 
the extent of informing the publisher 
or manufacturer that he can refer in- 
quiries to the librarian. 

Mr W. O. Carson discussed the 
phase, “Accepting favors.” His dis- 
cussion covered the point that it is im- 
possible for a librarian to refuse all 
favors, and that he should at all times 
refuse to accept any valuable consid- 
erations that might be considered as 
inducements or rewards. <Any gift 
which the giver or receiver would ob- 
ject to the library board knowing of 
and the whole circumstances con- 
nected with it, is improper. 

Dr Bowerman discussed the question 
of a clearing house for labor-saving 
devices, and after much discussion, it 
was taken as the sense of the Council 
that it would be to the advantage of 
the association to have information in 
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regard to such labor-saving devices 
brought together from time to time. 

The question of the periodical sub- 
scription trust was brought up by Mr 
Ranck of Grand Rapids, and from the 
testimony of several, it would seem 
that an effort was being made on the 
part of certain publishers and subscrip- 
tion agencies, ‘to revive the effort to re- 
strain competition. The matter will be 
taken up at a later meeting of the 
Council. 

At the second session, “Social sur- 
veys by libraries” was discussed by Dr 
W. D. Johnston, of St. Paul. After 
setting forth the importance, and some- 
thing of the history of social investiga- 
tions, Dr Johnston told of the Minne- 
apolis public library survey, and 
pointed out by means of a map the in- 
vestigation of conditions of literacy 
which had been recently made, with the 
assistance of the school authorities, in 
St. Pant: 

The report of the committee to con- 
sider the advisability of revising the con- 
stitution of the association was pre- 
sented by N. D. C. Hodges. 

For his own attitude in the matter, 
Dr Hodges said: 

I cannot bring myself to join the report 
signed by two members of the committee. 
The constitution as revised by an able com- 
mittee was adopted only five years ago. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, it fur- 
nishes a sufficient working basis for the 
association, and, believing that any associa- 
tion’s energies can better be expended on 
more vital ‘problems than. constitution tink- 
ering, I present as a minority report the 
recommendation that no amendments be 
considered at this time. It is with regret 
that I find myself at variance with those 
who have earnestly and persistently urged 
such amendments. 

He presented for the other two mem- 
bers of the committee the following: 

Of the three members present of the 
committee appointed to consider the advis- 
ability of amendment of the constitution, 
two members are of the opinion that it is 
desirable to make certain changes, and beg 
leave to present the following suggestions: 

1) That Section 14 of the constitution be 
amended by striking out in lines 7 and 8 
the words, “and 25 elected by the Council 
itself,” and in line 16, ‘and the Council re- 
spectively.” 


2) That Section 3 of the by-laws be 
stricken out. 

3) That Section 3a be made Section 3, 
and amended by striking out in lines 17 and 
18 the words, “or to members of other,” in- 
serting the word “and” in lieu thereof. 

In addition to the suggestions here made, 
these two members are of the opinion that 
there are other points, fairly open to ques- 
tion, and that it is desirable for the Council 
to discuss them, preparatory to making sug- 
gestions in relation to them. 

3 Annual vs. biennial meetings of the 
A. 

ay “As to what shall be done about the 
precedent which has grown up into almost a 
law that the first vice-president elected one 
year shall become the nominee for presi- 
dent the next year. It is possible to con- 
ceive of one in the association not a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, as the one 
person that at a particular time ought to 
be president. The same position might also 
es in regard to one on the Executive 

oa 

3) The method of appointing members of 
the Publishing Board. 

ALice S. TYLer. 
Mary EIreen AHERN. 

On request, Mr Hodges also re- 
ported that of the other two members 
of the committee, “Mr Gould of Mont- 
real is one of the conservative members 
and is opposed to amendment of the 
constitution. The other member, Mr 
Jones, of Salem, did approve of 
changes in Section 14, affecting the 
make-up of the Council.” 

On request, Miss Ahern explained 
what was intended by the suggestions 
made by the two members who re- 
ported in favor of a committee for re- 
vision. , 

She said: 1) The Council was too 
large for a deliberative body. The idea 
of self-perpetuation back of “25 mem- 
bers elected by the Council itself,” was 
not in harmony with the democratic or- 
ganization. 

2) The by-law relating to those who 
are permitted to enjoy the privileges 
and advantages of the A. L. A. confer- 
ence is ambiguous. The suggestion 
was offered that the section should 
read so that all members of affiliated 
societies should stand on the same 
footing. 

3) There were many who thought 
the rank and file of the librarians would 
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get more results by having biennial 
meetings of the A. L. A., if the state 
associations would alternate their 
meetings with those of the A. L. A. 

4) Miss Ahern pointed out that one 
in the association, not a member of the 
Executive Board, might be the one per- 
son who, at that particular time, ought 
to be president of the association, and 
yet the precedent exists by which the 
first vice-president elected one year 
becomes the nominee for president the 
next year. With the enlarged Execu- 
tive Board with a continuing member- 
ship, this precedent, which grew up un- 
der former conditions, ought to be done 
away with. Such action would not 
preclude the selection of the first vice- 
president if it seemed advisable. 

5) Inasmuch as the Publishing 
Board was organized very largely to 
prepare material for small libraries and 
commission workers, it would seem 
that a member definitely representing 
these interests ought always to have a 
place on the Publishing Board. 

The discussion which followed 
dwelt very largely with personalities. 
The following expressed themselves as 
favorable to a revision covering at least 
some of these points: Mr Legler, Miss 
Tyler, Dr Richardson, Mr Dudgeon, 
Miss Rathbone. Those who were of 
Mr Hodges’ view, were Dr Andrews, 
Dr Hill, Mr Carr, Mr Ranck, and Dr 
Bostwick. No decision was reached. 
The majority and minority report was 
voted “accepted,” with the suggestion 
that they be printed in the Bulletin, and 
the discussion continued at the next 
meeting. 

Miss Tyler said that under the con- 
ditions in which the committee was ex- 
pected to work, that it seemed futile to 
attempt anything further and that she 
would ask to be excused from continu- 
ance on the committee. 

“Current newspapers in libraries,” 
was presented by Dr Frank P. Hill, of 
Brooklyn. Newspaper rooms began, 
he said, when newspapers were an ex- 
pensive luxury in the family, and it 
seemed the duty of the library to sup- 
ply them. Dr Hill thought the change 


in the price and availability of news- 
papers, did away with the necessity 
for a special room. In the largest read- 
ing room in Brooklyn, they have pa- 
pers from all over the country, and a 
selection from all over the world. 
These, however, have to be asked for 
at the desk, and as a consequence, the 
reading rooms are clear of the class of 
people who come there to loaf. There 
has been little complaint or criticism 
on the action in doing away with the 
general display of newspapers in the 
room. The atmosphere has improved, 
and more serious reading increases. 

Mr Hodges said that they did away 
with chairs in the newspaper room 
about 10 yéars ago, and relieved the 
atmosphere in that way. 

Dr Bostwick said that he did not 
agree with the difference in value that 
seemed to be placed on the daily pa- 
pers, and on the monthly papers. If 
he had to drop some papers, it would 
not be the Springfield Republican, the 
Boston Transcript, or the New York 
Evening Post; it would be the American, 
or the Cosmopolitan, or Munsey’s. It 
seemed to him there was reason for 
keeping newspapers in considerable 
numbers. He approved of the plan of 
dispensing with chairs. 

Dr Bowerman presented the report 
of the committee on library adminis- 
tration on “Uniform library statistics.” 
The report was very generally and in- 
terestingly discussed. (See page 64.) 

M. S. Dudgeon reported on his in- 
vestigation of insurance rates for 
libraries. He said there was a surpris- 
ing difference in rates in different cit- 
ies. It varies from 25c per 100 for five 
years term, to $4.92 per 100 for three 
years term. 

The committee recommends that 
every library investigate very care- 
fully the rates, having in mind that 
libraries are an especially attractive 
risk for insurance companies, and that 
concessions may sometimes be ob- 
tained on account of the nature of the 
risk and the public character of the 
institution. 

Mr Dudgeon advised the library au- 
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thorities to be a little wary about the 
co-insurance provision in many poli- 
cies, as if a fire occurs, the results may 
be disappointing. The language of the 
policy, as to exclusion of certain arti- 
cles, ought to be carefully scrutinized. 
Card catalogs and other property 
ought to be insured at a value which 
shall be the cost of replacement.  Li- 
brary records should show the prop- 
erty which has been acquired, as part 
of the property may be out of the build- 
ing at a time of fire, but no more 
trouble will come from this than 
might be the case in a mercantile es- 
tablishment. The records showing the 
property of the library ought to be 
preserved in a vault if possible. 

Fire prevention seems to call for in- 
spection of the building; prohibition of 
accumulation of material such as would 
make fires possible; installation of fire 
extinguishers, and the instruction of 
the staff as to how to proceed under 
fire danger. 

Wisconsin is the only state which 
permits the insurance of public libra- 
ries and contents in the State insurance 
fund. 

Mr Dudgeon warned against the 
common practice in some cities where 
the library is not insured, because the 
city carries its own insurance. He said 
that when the city carries its own in- 
surance, without accumulating a spe- 
cial fund, it amounts to no insurance 
at all. 

The committee was not ready yet to 
advise mutual insurance for libraries. 

The report was accepted and the 
committee continued. 

After resolutions expressing appre- 
ciation of the hospitality of Chicago, 
the council adjourned. 





College Librarians’ Conference 

The conference of college librarians of 
the Middle West was held at Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago, December 31 and Jan- 
uary 1. There was also a joint session 
of college and university librarians on 
January 1. 

The Thursday session, with Miss But- 
lin of Beloit college presiding, opened 
with a discussion led by Miss Bechtel 


of Wooster college on “How to main- 
tain quiet in the library.” She advised 
the use of requests rather than direct 
commands in securing the desired end. 
Prof Root described the Oberlin system 
which is proving very effective. A pa- 
per on the same subject was contributed 
by Miss Hargrave of Ripon college. 

Prof Root gave an address on “Econ- 
omy,” suggesting the use of the mimeo- 
graph or multigraph for analytic cards, 
the sale and exchange of duplicates on 
a systematic basis, the use of a file of 
manila slips as an indicator for books 
not on the shelves and various other 
methods of economy in library practice. 

Prof Brandenburg of Miami univer- 
sity followed with a discussion based on 
the recent bulletin of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation on “Library instruction in col- 
leges.” He favored instruction given by 
the librarian and library staff, since if 
given by any one of the college depart- 
ments one class of books in the library 
is emphasized and the instruction is not 
general. 

Miss Reynolds of Milwaukee Downer 
told of “Ways of arousing interest in 
the library and in cultural reading.” <A 
most excellent paper on the same sub- 
ject by Miss Gladstone of Carleton col- 
lege was read. 

“University studies” was the topic 
treated by Miss Bean of Carroll college 
and “Open hours” by Miss Ball of Al- 
bion college. 

The program for the joint session on 
Friday morning was as follows: 

“Departmental libraries in University 
of Chicago.” J. C. M. Hanson. 

“Co6peration among the libraries of 
a state.” Prof Root. 

“Leipzig exhibition.” T. W. Koch. 

“Book buying in Europe.” J. T. Ger- 
ould. 

On Friday afternoon, at the second 
session of college librarians, presided 
over by Mr Brandenburg, the topic of 
“Departmental libraries” was treated by 
Mr Lindley of Earlham college. He 
saw nothing in favor of departmental 
libraries in the small college, since no 
one is responsible for the books in these 
libraries, and thus they develop bad 
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habits. He thought the best plan was for 
the professors to draw the books on in- 
dividual cards and for each department 
to replace all books lost. 

On the topic “Loan and general use 
of periodical literature,” Miss Nethercut 
of Rockford college showed that there 
is a great variety of practice in the vari- 
ous colleges, some colleges even finding 
it possible to loan all current numbers. 

Miss Duncan, Iowa state teachers’ 
college, spoke on the subject “Methods of 
securing symmetry and growth of differ- 
ent departments of a college library.” 

In discussing the topic “Library fees,” 
Mr Skarstedt of Augustana brought re- 
ports from various institutions. It was 
found that only two of the colleges rep- 
resented at the conference had a system 
of fees. 

“Proposed separation of college and 
reference sections of A. L. A.,” was 
strongly favored by Mr Axtell of Mac- 
alester college. 

The conference closed with a business 
meeting at which Prof Brandenburg of 
Miami university and Miss Butlin of 
Beloit college were named as members 
of the committee for the next confer- 
ence. 





Strickland Gibson in his book “Old 
Oxford libraries” describes the library 
built and founded by Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins about 1676 as a “mausoleum for 
books long since dead.” 

But even this is not the deadest of 
libraries, for Mr Gibson describes a 
less frequented one within the pre- 
cincts of Christ Church: 


Dr Richard Allestree, regius professor of 
divinity, in 1680 conveyed the whole of his 
books to the university for the trust of 
successive regius professors of divinity. The 
university, by the deed of trust, was to ex- 
ercise the right of visitation, but no money 
was left for the maintenance of the library, 
nor has provision ever been made for it. 
In a secluded cloister, within a small cham- 
ber and a long narrow room paved with red 
tiles, the books, unvisited, pass their days 
in dusty desolation and unbroken peace. 
Only the professor has the right of entry, 
a right probably exercised but seldom by 
one whose duty it is to interpret the living 
Word, and who may well hesitate to ex- 
plore the wastes of long exhausted the- 
ological controversies. 


Accommodations at A. L. A., 1915 


The thirty-seventh conference of the 
American library association will be 
held at Berkeley, Cal., June 3-9, 1915. 

Berkeley is 50 minutes distant by 
ferry and trolleys running direct from 
the Berkeley side of the bay to the Ex- 
position grounds. 

The local committee is hard at work 
on arrangements for the comfort of 
those attending the meeting. Mr Har- 
old L. Leupp, of the local committee, 
reports on arrangements as follows: 

The meetings of the association will 
be held in various halls of the Univer- 
sity of California within a few minutes 
of the Hotel Shattuck, where head- 
quarters will be established. 

It is possible to secure only 75 rooms 
at the hotel, and in assigning these 
preference will be given to officers of 
the association and to those whose rela- 
tion to the program may require their 
presence at headquarters. 

The majority of those attending the 
conference will be entertained in the 
number of fraternity and_ sorority 
houses adjoining the campus, and in 
close proximity to the car lines and 
ferries. Each house will accommodate 
from 20 to 40 persons. Meals will be 
served or not, as the individual desires. 

Full information regarding the ex- 
position, restaurants, points of interest 
in San Francisco and excursions, will 
be available at headquarters. 

At present all meetings are scheduled 
for the forenoon, giving an opportunity 
to take in the sights in the afternoon. 

The local committee is doing every- 
thing in its power to make the trip to 
the West Coast both profitable and 
pleasant. It must be borne in mind 
that in a college town the same con- 
ditions do not attain as in a large cen- 
ter or at a summer resort. The dis- 
tances and the rates during the exposi- 
tion will probably be high in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, so that it was 
thought wisest to accept the offer of 
the fraternity and sorority houses, 
which have been carefully inspected 
by the local committee and are thor- 
oughly desirable. They do not offer 
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private baths, elevators, the luxuries 
of hotel service, but they do offer sleep- 
ing accommodations, pleasant living 
rooms, quiet, easy access to the various 
meeting places and car lines, and rates 
are reasonable. 

It will be necessary in most cases 
to assign two delegates to a room. 
Some extra large rooms will care for 
three. Those who are willing to pay 
the additional charge for individual 
quarters will probably be accommo- 
dated, but the possibilities are limited, 
especially in the hotel. 

The schedule of rates is as follows: 


Hotel Shattuck 


Two persons in one room, with bath, 
$2.50 each a day. 

Two persons in one room, without bath, 
$2.00 each a day. 

If room is engaged with meals, each 
person will be charged $1.50 a day addi- 
tional. 

Organization houses 


Two persons in one room with breakfast, 


Two persons in one room with breakfast 
and dinner, $2.50. 

One person, room with breakfast, $2.50. 

One person, room with breakfast and din- 


ner, $3.00 

Arrangements for service in the organi- 
zation houses requires an additional fee 
of one dollar a person. 

To secure choice of accommodations, 
application should be entered as soon 
as possible. This is absolutety neces- 
sary for those desiring individual 
rooms in the hotel or organization 
house assignments. 

The committee must reserve the 
right to make other assignments than 
those requested when it proves neces- 
sary, unless the applicant specifically 
states that no other accommodations 
will be accepted. In such cases, while 
the committee will do its best, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the applicant if 
no rooms can be secured. 

Application should be made to Har- 
old L. Leupp, University of California, 
and should cover the following points: 

Preference, if any, between hotel and or- 
ganization houses. 

Dates when accommodations are desired. 

Choice of room mate or mates. 

Sign first name in full. 





In order to afford equal opportunity 
to all, applications received before 
March 1 will be considered as received 
on that date. 

Please remember the hotel commit- 
tee is financially responsible for filling 
a certain number of rooms for a cer- 
tain time, and that, therefore, terms of 
application once entered, or arrange- 
ments agreed to, should be allowed to 
stand if possible. When changes are 
necessary, the committee will do its 
best to accommodate but when adjust- 
ment cannot be made, applicants will 
be expected to abide by original terms. 


Travel arrangements 


The Travel committee of the A. L. A. 
are busily at work trying to figure out an 
itinerary for the A. L. A. meeting at 
Berkeley, June 3-9, that will be the best 
route “for the greatest number at the 
least cost.” 

The general rate for the round trip 
from New York to San Francisco next 
summer is $98.80; from Chicago, $62.50, 
allowing for continuation of the trip to 
San Diego and return by any of the 
Southern or Transcontinental lines. To 
return by any of the Northwest lines will 
mean an additional $17.50 cost. The 
Pullman, lower berth, from Chicago to 
California, is $13 one way; New York, 
$18. These are the general rates open 
to anybody. 

The Travel committee plans to pro- 
vide a personally conducted, first class 
trip to Oakland, California, with stops at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Glenwood 
Springs and a daylight trip through the 
mountains of Colorado. 

Two personally conducted trips will be 
arranged for the return journey. One, 
through the Northwest, with short stops 
at Portland, Seattle, Victoria and Van- 
couver, through the Canadian Rockies, 
and with short stops at Glacier national 
park, Lake Louise and Banff. 

Another will be via the Southwest, fol- 
lowing the shore of California with stops 
at Del Monte, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, and San Diego, where the Panama- 
California exposition will be held, return- 
ing east either through Colorado or, if 
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the majority prefers, via the Santa Fe, 
with stops at the Grand Cafion of Ari- 
zona. 

On either of these personally con- 
ducted trips will be included all expenses 
of travel, including Pullman, hotel meals 
and drives. The cost of the trip, exclu- 
sive of the expense of the Convention 
week at Berkeley, will be approximately : 
trip one, returning through the North- 
west, $265 from New York, taking 30 
days, or $210 from Chicago; trip two, 
returning via Southern California, about 
$245 from New York, taking 27 days, or 
about $195 from Chicago. These are 
outside figures which may be bettered 
when the definite itinerary is announced. 
Special arrangements will be made for 
those who wish to go out with the spe- 
cial train party and return individually. 

The rate will be about $185 from 
New York and $140 from Chicago, 
which sums include everything going 
out, and a railroad ticket only coming 
back by any of the northern routes. The 
rate by the southern route will be about 
$168 from New York and about $125 
from Chicago. 

A third choice will be to go out with 
the special party, including everything 
going out, and to return by a spe- 
cial steamer, “Finland,” through the 
Panama Canal to New York. The 
minimum first class fare, two in one 
room, is $125 from San Francisco or 
San Diego to New York. So few ac- 
commodations at this rate are avail- 
able, however, that the expense should 
be estimated at $170 for an inside room 
with two other persons and $185 for an 
outside room with two other persons. 
The full expense of the trip out with 
the party, and the return to New York 
from San Francisco by the steamer 
“Finland,” not including the week at 
Berkeley, but including all other ex- 
penses, would be from $275 up, accord- 
ing to the price paid for accommoda- 
tions on the steamer. 

The Travel committee will gladly an- 
swer all questions regarding the trip and 
make preliminary registration of those 
expecting to take it. Early registration 
will materially help in securing satisfac- 


tory accommodations under the rather 
crowded exposition conditions. 

The Travel committee is the same as 
for several years past; F. W. Faxon, 83 
Francis St., Fenway, Boston; Charles H. 
Brown, 26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn; 
John F. Phelan, Public Library, Chicago. 





League of Library Commissions 
Meeting of the Eastern section 
The mid-winter meeting of the East- - 
ern section of the League of Library 
commissions was held in the New York 
public library, December 28-29, 1914. 
Miss Caroline Webster, first vice-presi- 
dent of the League, presided, Miss M. 
A. Newberry of the New York public 
library acting as secretary. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Vermont were represented. 
The purposes of the meeting were 
to discuss the problems of the eastern 
commissions, the questions to be con- 
sidered at the meeting of the Western 
section, and the reports made at the 
A. L. A. conference in Washington. 


Study club outlines 


At the opening session, the first re- 
port presented was that of the com- 
mittee on study club outlines. H. W. 
Wilson distributed a tentative outline 
on South America in proof sheets for 
criticism. He spoke of the difficulty 
in producing an outline satisfactory to 
any one, even when prepared on sup- 
posedly approved principles. Mr Wil- 
son asked if the commissions preferred 
an outline based on one book, or on a 
number of books. The discussion 
pointed out the necessarily great dupli- 
cation which would arise in state li- 
braries, library commissions and other 
libraries, if the outline were based on 
one book. Arguments for and against 
this plan were offered. 

The subject of the topical vs. ques- 
tion method in the preparation of the 
outline was also discussed. It seemed 
to the majority that a combination of 
the two methods was best; questions 
based on a single textbook, with sug- 
gested topics for study from other 
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books. It was thought wise also to 
append a short list of about 10 books 
for study and reference, and a longer 
list of 25 or 50 titles for the large clubs 
or those having greater library re- 
sources. Mr Wilson made the pro- 
posal of printing excerpts with the 
outlines at an increase in price or in 
separate form. He concluded by say- 
ing that as considerable time had 
elapsed since the plan had originated 
for printing the outlines, that as the 
large committee of the league had 
proved unwieldy, that as the H. W. 
Wilson Co. had received a good deal 
of advice, much of it contradictory, he 
was now willing to cancel the agree- 
ment entered into with the commis- 
sions last year. He thought in order 
to make progress on the outlines, that 
his firm had better now publish the 
outlines independently and let them 
stand or fall on their merits. Miss 
Askew of New Jersey moved that the 
H. W. Wilson Co. be permitted to go 
ahead independently on this basis. The 
motion was carried. 
Prison libraries 

The next report was that of the Pub- 
lications committee on Prison libraries, 
presented by Miss Eastwood of the 
New York state library. Miss East- 
wood reported on the progress made 
on the preparation of a list of 1,000 
books for use in prison libraries and 
the methods employed in the prepara- 
tion. Long tentative lists on each sub- 
ject are compiled and sent for votes 
and comments to about 20 librarians 
who have had experience with the 
reading needs of prisoners. When re- 
turned the votes on each book are 
tabulated and compared. The fiction 
list has already been selected. and the 
annotations nearly completed. It is 
hoped to publish this list separately as 
a preprint this spring. Several lists 
have been sent out for votes and the 
rest are practically ready for mailing. 
From the correspondence in connec- 
tion with these lists, Miss Eastwood 
found a considerable difference in 
opinion and she asked for guidance on 
the following points: 
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1. Shall the list be prepared for re- 
formatories as well as prisons, thus 
necessitating the inclusion of many 
boys’ books? If so, shall thev be dis- 
tinctively marked as such? 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that while the original plan of pre- 
paring for a prison library should be 
adhered to, there would probably be 
a considerable number of books in- 
cluded that would be of use in other 
reformatory institutions; that there 
should be a generous inclusion of fic- 
tion, 50 to 75 per cent, and that it 
would be better to bring out the 
simpler character of the books for im- 
mature readers, through the annota- 
tion, rather than in any other way. 

2. Shall classification or call num- 
bers be assigned, or any classification 
scheme be recommended? 

It was agreed that these were best 
omitted. 

3. Shall a list be marked for first 
purchase? 

As the list is to serve two purposes, 
(1) as a buying list, (2) as a guide to 
the individual prisoner in selection, it 
was thought the marking of a first pur- 
chase list would be confusing. 

4. Shall books for women be in- 
cluded and marked as such? 

The majority seemed to think that 
most of the books on the list would be 
of interest to women and that special 
supplementary lists should be compiled 
for use in prisons where there are 
women. 

5. Shall the needs of some prisons 
be anticipated or those already making 
progressive changes be met, by includ- 
ing books on agriculture, athletics, 
etc.’ Shall books on all the trades be 
included? 

It was the general feeling that such 
lists would too soon be out of date, 
and that it would be better to refer the 
prison to its state library commission 
for help to meet such needs. 

The subject of the inclusion of 
foreign books in the prison list aroused 
a heated discussion. F. W. Jenkins of 
the Russell Sage Foundation library, 
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E. R. Cass, assistant secretary of the 
Prison association of New York, and 
others thought it highly necessary to 
include them. Mr Van Orden, head 
teacher at Clinton prison, Dannemora, 
said foreign books prevented the men 
from learning English and interfered 
with their training as American citi- 
zens. Many foreigners also are il- 
literate. He thought foreign books 
should not be allowed. It was decided 
that if such lists were made they must 
be prepared independently of this list 
of 1000 titles, for selection from so 
many languages and for this special 
purpose would not only be a long and 
difficult task, but there would also be 
no room in a list of this length. 

A letter was read from Dr A. C. 
Hill, inspector of New York state in- 
stitutional schools, in which he stated 
that he believed the number of books 
recommended to prisons should be 
small, that the books should be inspir- 
ational, that fiction should be elimi- 
nated, and that books should be in the 
English language only. 

Miss Webster said that Mr Ivan 
Smith, head teacher of Elmira reforma- 
tory, feels that non-fiction should pre- 
dominate. 

Publicity 

The reports of the Committee on 
publicity for commission work and of 
the Committee on aid to new commis- 
sions were discussed together. It was 
felt that while each commission must 
necessarily work for its own ends, a 
statement of suggestions and forms of 
publicity applicable to all states would 
find a large field of usefulness. 

Miss Askew stated that a résumé of 
the New Jersey commission report is 
syndicated to all newspapers in the 
state. 

Miss Hewins of Connecticut spoke 
of the codperation in Connecticut of 
the Colonial Dames. 

Miss Wright of Vermont showed a 
map used in publicity work in Vermont 
which attracted much attention. 

Mr Watson of the New York state 
library moved that the two committees 
be combined and made permanent with 
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the president of the League as ex-of- 
ficio member. The motion was carried. 
Mr Watson moved that the model 
commission law be published in the 
earliest possible time. The motion was 
carried. 
Summer schools 


At the meeting on Tuesday morning, 
Miss Webster presiding, F. K. Walter, 
vice-director of the New York state 
library school, gave the following argu- 
ments for and against the codperation 
of summer library schools. 


Advantages 


1. Breadth of view resulting from in- 
terstate activity. 

Note, however, obvious advantages 
of a state summer school consist in 
directness and adaptation of means 
to end. 

2. Economy 

Expense of summer session some- 
times quite disproportionate to num- 
ber of students actually reached. 

3. Variety 

Corps of instructors would vary, 
different points of view would be in 
evidence and some might in this way 
be induced to attend more than once. 
The larger corps of instructors would 
also permit more special features to 
be included and more adequate treat- 
ment of these features. At present, 
each special course presented usually 
means weakening the general course. 


Points to be considered 
1. Legality 

In some states, e. g. New York, 
money appropriated for a public or 
quasi-public educational institution 
must be used for courses presented 
within the state. This does not hin- 
der instructors or students from 
other states from attending such 
courses given within New York State 
but no New York State employee 
could receive either salary or ex- 
penses for work done outside the 
state. This point would have to be 
settled by each interested state com- 
mission. If legal, employees could 
serve as instructors or lecturers in 








return for reduced or free tuition for 
students from their respective states. 
Probable size of school 

Depends on character. If “inspira- 
tional” talks are the chief feature, a 
large number could be accommodated. 
In this case, similar activities of the 
library association of the state must 
be kept in mind. 

If technical work, e. g. cataloging, 
classification and other details of or- 
ganization are emphasized, a com- 
petent reviser for every 20 students 
as a maximum is necessary for good 
results. The crowded schedule of 
summer schools makes leisurely re- 
vision out of the question and the 
varied character of summer school 
students makes careful attention to 
their work necessary. 

Conclusion: 

Cooperation of neighboring states 
in giving summer library courses is 
desirable if funds can be legally pro- 
cured for the maintenance of such 
courses, but would be ineffectual un- 
less such codperation would result in 
an increase of instructional force 
sufficient to take care of the probable 
increase in the number of students. 

Miss MacDonald of Pennsylvania 
felt that the small school gives better 
results than the large one even though 
the expense is greater. 

Miss Pratt of New Jersey and Miss 
Leatherman of North Carolina find 
special advantages in their own small 
state schools because of the personal 
touch, individual instruction and 
knowledge of state conditions. 


Foreign books 


John Foster Carr of the Immigrant 
Publication Society, Inc., New York 
City, presented an able and illuminat- 
ing paper on “Books for the foreigner.” 
Mr Carr spoke of the _ difficulties 
librarians meet in obtaining competent 
advice on foreign books. These diffi- 
culties vary with the aids available. In 
Italy there are several societies which 
have published helpful lists, such as 
The Dante Alighieri society and the 
Permanent commission for books for 
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sailors, but many lists contain trashy 
and indecent literature. The Immigra- 
tion Society aims to publish aids to 
foreigners, books on our government, 
history and ideals, and lists which in- 
clude both works of culture and 
simpler books adapted to the working- 
man. It works democratically with the 
foreigner with the codperation of the 
leaders of his race. It has recently 
published Jmmigrant and library: Italian 
helps; with lists of selected books, which 
has met with the most cordial recep- 
tion and is having a wide and varied 
use. The Society will soon publish a 
Yiddish list, one for the Spanish speak- 
ing Jew, Makers of America (in several 
languages), books on Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson and Lincoln writ- 
ten in simple English, yet constituting 
a well rounded account, with a vocabu- 
lary progressive in difficulty. Books 
on citizenship and United States his- 
tory are needed and will be published 
as soon as possible. There is no satis- 
factory book for the foreigner on Amer- 
ica. Those written in Italian are cyni- 
cal and abusive. The society aims to 
give to librarians dependable lists of 
good books with cost, bibliographical 
descriptions, library rules, samples of 
conversation, sample guides to pronun- 
ciation and an idea of the taste of the 
average foreigner. 

Miss Pratt suggested that the Com- 
missions join the Society in order that 
requests for information might be sent 
it and adequate and authoritative re- 
sponses be received. 

Mr. Carr said the Society could now 
give help on lists in Polish, Yiddish 
and Italian and hoped soon to do this 
for other languages. 

Miss Betteridge of the New York 
state library said that the three needs 
felt by librarians were 1) for authori- 
tative lists, 2) some one to whom lists 
could be submitted, 3) the publication 
of books in simple English. These 
needs seemed to be met by this Society 
and the League might well cooperate. 

Miss Lapes, who represented the 
North American Civic League for Im- 
migrants (New York), spoke of the 
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need of pamphlets and material for the 
foreign mothers, who were beyond the 
reach of the school, along the lines of 
care of children, cooking, housekeeping 
and marketing. 

A letter from Mr Dudgeon requested 
that action be taken on the suggestion 
of Miss Campbell that some agricultural 
books and material be made available 
for foreigners as soon as possible. 

Mr Carr said that this need was 
great and he felt that an attempt 
should be made the coming year to 
meet this partially by preparing simple 
books on farming and gardening. 

The question, “Should a new and 
complete edition of the League hand- 
book be published next year” was dis- 
cussed next. 

Miss MacDonald thought one much 
needed because of the number of 
changes in laws and personnel since 
the last handbook in 1912. 

Miss Leatherman suggested that a 
handbook prepared now would not be 
timely for those state legislatures 
which meet in odd years. 

Miss MacDonald moved that a new 
handbook be published in 1916. The 
motion was carried. 

Miss Betteridge made the motion 
that committee reports be printed and 
distributed in advance of the annual 
meeting of the League at which they 
are to be presented. This was carried. 

Mr Walter, in Mr Wynkoop’s ab- 
sence, presented the latter’s suggestion 
that the Executive board of the League 
provide for a mid-winter meeting and 
the membership be increased from 
seven to nine. Miss MacDonald put 
this in the form of a motion which was 
carried. 

No decision was reached on the last 
topic: “Should the powers and func- 
tions of the publications committee 
conform more closely to those of the 
publications committee of the Ameri- 
can library association ?” 

Mr Wynkoop, through Mr Walter, 
proposed that the League publish a list 
of mediocre books which libraries 
would be advised not to buy. Discus- 
sion followed, but the feeling prevailed 


that this object might be accomplished 
in some other way. 

Miss MacDonald moved that a 
hearty vote of thanks be extended to 
the New York public library for its 
cordial hospitality to the ' League. 
This was expressed by a standing vote. 

CAROLINE F,. WEBSTER. 


Meeting of the Middle-west section 

The meeting of the Middle-west sec- 
tion of the League of library commis- 
sions was held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, December 30, 1914, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. There were present at 
least one representative, and in some 
cases several, of Library commissions 
from Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin, with a 
large number of other library workers 
present at each session. : 


Publishers and libraries 

The first subject taken up at the 
opening session on Wednesday morn- 
ing was “Codperation between library 
workers and publishers and book deal- 
ers.” Mr Bowerman, librarian of the 
Public library of Washington, D. C., 
was the speaker. He said that the 
desire of librarians is to see fewer and 
better books published, and those pub- 
lished in larger editions and at lower 
prices that libraries may be able to 
buy more copies in order to compete 
with the trash that goes into the homes 
of all communities. The standpoint of 
publishers and book dealers is natur- 
ally the financial one, and unless pub- 
lishers can be convinced that the li- 
brary is a large and increasing pur- 
chaser of books and that the existence 
of libraries does not hurt but actually 
promotes the sale of books, any efforts 
at cooperation are futile. He thought 
that publishers ought not to issue so 
many repetitions or duplicates of catch- 
penny books, and that librarians ought 
to help publishers to make a bigger 
and more permanent success of a few 
of their most important items, and thus 
convince them of the financial advan- 
tage of publishing fewer books. 
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Representatives of A. C. McClurg & 
Company present stated that as pub- 
lisher and book dealer they did try to 
cooperate with libraries, but that a 
publisher must publish books to sell, 
and the better books do not always 
sell. 

The conclusion for librarians was 
summed up by Mr Dudgeon, who said 
that librarians should stand for owner- 
ship of good books in the home, and 
should let the community know that 
the library is the center of book in- 
formation, and thus convince publish- 
ers that the library is codperating in 
raising the standard and increasing the 
sale of good books. 

Books for foreigners 

The discussion of the question, “Can 
there be an effective method of select- 
ing foreign books suitable for travel- 
ing libraries?” was led by Miss Borre- 
sen, of the South Dakota commission, 
who out of her experience with lists 
of foreign books used in a library in a 
community with many foreign bor- 
rowers, showed the need of expert 
knowledge both of suitable books in 
other languages, and of the needs of 
the readers themselves. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
sider some plan for codperation be- 
tween commissions and librarians in 
the selection of books in foreign lan- 
guages. 

To the question, “In what form of 
commission work are the best returns 
obtained?” most of the commissions 
agreed that in the development of local 
public libraries the most permanent 
and largest results were realized. In 
Missouri, because of the widely scat- 
tered population, their best work had 
been done through the traveling li- 
brary. Mr Dudgeon thought that by 
reason of the need, the quality of read- 
ing done, the large circulation and the 
cost, the serving of rural communities 
through the traveling library is best 
worth while. 

The question, “How can small libra- 
ries be warned against buying unsuit- 
able books?” called forth the sugges- 
tions that libraries and library boards 


should be educated not only to know 
books, but to resist demands from the 
outside; to know that they need not 
buy books because asked for; that li- 
brarians should be allowed to make 
selections because they have the ap- 
proved lists, and that small libraries 
should be warned not to buy books 
not included in the Booklist, and if 
tempted to go outside, they should re- 
quire proof of the suitability of books 
desired. 

The meeting on Thursday morning 
was opened by Miss Brown’s report on 
“Study club outlines,’ read by Miss 
Tyler. A discussion followed on the 
form of the outline, whether topical 
or question was the more useful to the 
study clubs for whom the outlines were 
designed. At the close of the discus- 
sion a motion was made and unani- 
mously carried that the questions in- 
volved in Miss Brown’s report be left 
entirely to Miss Brown as editor and 
Mr Wilson as publisher, with the ten- 
der of assistance from the committee 
and the commissions. 


Apprentices and assistants 

The discussion of the subject of “Se- 
curing better apprentices and assist- 
ants in small libraries,’ was led by 
Miss Templeton, of Nebraska. She 
regarded the fact that such libraries 
must become training grounds for 
those who soon pass on to further 
training or more lucrative positions as 
not without its compensations in the 
better quality of work secured from 
one looking forward to librarianship, 
and also in better work on the part of 
the librarian, in the freshening of her 
own enthusiasm and a better vision of 
the real essentials through her instruc- 
tion of a beginner. The small library 
also gives the assistant a broader out- 
look from intimate association with 
the librarian, and a more comprehen- 
sive view of the different parts of the 
system than could be obtained in a 
larger library. 

Miss Hazeltine, who followed, felt 
that the day of entering upon library 
work from the love of it was passed 
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and that there must now be an eco- 
nomic basis to attract those seeking 
employment there; that to better this 
economic basis there must be increased 
appropriations ; the work of assistants 
placed on an efficiency scale, and the 
seeking of good apprentices with a defi- 
nite understanding of requirements 
and what the end of the course will 
bring. 

On the pedagogic side there must be 
planned a regular course of instruc- 
tion which will help in establishing 
the economic basis and bring prestige 
to a library for careful training of as- 
sistants and apprentices. Miss Hazel- 
tine also called attention to the “Ap- 
prentice’s course,” that is now being 
published serially in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, the work of the fac- 
ulty of the ‘Wisconsin library school. 

Summer schools 

The last question taken up on Thurs- 
day morning had reference to the 
“Feasibility of the codperation of ad- 
joining states in holding summer 
school sessions alternately,” and a 
paper sent by Mr Walter of New York 
was read by Mr Wyer. 

The advantages of such codperation, 
as seen by Mr Walter, were: 1, greater 
breadth of view from the broadening 
of the field; 2, economy, as a school of 
fifty can be conducted at much less 
relative expense than one of thirty; 
and 3, variety in more special features 
made possible by more instructors. On 
the other hand, there would be uncet- 
tainty of financial support, the char- 
acter of the courses to be offered would 
require careful consideration, and in 
order to make any scheme of coépera- 
tion measurably successful the instruc- 
tional force must be adequately in- 
creased if the student attendance be 
increased. 

The discussion which followed 
showed a unanimity of opinion among 
the commissions, that the objections to 
cooperation were: First, the legal diffi- 
culty growing out of combination in 
summer school work of the Commis- 
sion with the state university ; Second, 


that some schools were already too 
large to make additions desirable; 
Third, the additional expense to stu- 
dents in greater distance of travel, and 
Fourth, the lack of personal touch be- 
tween Commission workers and _ stu- 
dents from their own state, which is a 
most desirable feature of summer 
school work, and that codperation in 
an advanced course was much more 
desirable than in elementary work. 

The president announced that he had 
assumed the right to appoint a com- 
mittee to recommend action on the 
Green bill, if action seemed wise, and 
called for the report of this committee, 
which follows: 


Your committee on the Green bil! wishes 
to make a report of progress and to present 
two recommendations for action: The bill 
in question has been drawn up by Congress- 
man Wm. Green of Iowa, largely on the 
recommendation of W. R. Orchard, a mem- 
ber of the Iowa commission. This bill pro- 
vides for the free postal delivery and return 
of books sent out by public libraries over 
rural free delivery routes. The advantages 
of such a privilege to libraries and their 
patrons are at once apparent. Those li- 
braries who, receiving financial support 
from surrounding rural districts, have of- 
fered parcel post service to their rural 
patrons upon the making of a deposit to 
cover postal charges, have not found the 
farmer, as a rule, willing to pay postage in 
addition to his taxes. Such a system as 
this bill proposes would undoubtedly great- 
ly aid the rural extension work. 

The members of your committee have 
tried to sound the opinion of librarians, post- 
masters, congressmen, and officials in their 
respective states. Librarians have, of course, 
enthusiastically received the idea. One or 
two postmasters have felt that such a sys- 
tem would too heavily burden the rural car- 
riers without compensation. Others, how- 
ever, have heartily approved the project 
and have volunteered their help. 

These inquiries of postmasters have 
brought out the fact that the Postmaster 
General has been urging postmasters to de- 
velop the sending of library books by par- 
cel post, and if this is true, the Department 
should not be unalterably opposed to aiding 
the libraries in ‘this way. 

No real opposition has been expressed 
by any one. Any objections suggested have 
been, not existing, but possible difficulties. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether such action should be taken by 
Congress or by the Post Office department 
if, as does not seem probable, the Depart- 
ment could legally do so. One postmaster 
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feels that Congress should, by legislation, 
compel the Postmaster General to act. 
Whichever method may be better, the origi- 
nators of the bill are, in fact, trying to in- 
troduce it in Congress. 

Your committee accordingly is unani 
mously of the opinion that as the Commis- 
sions will be chiefly benefited by this 
privilege, they should individually work 
through the libraries in their respective 
states and through their Congressmen for 
the introduction and favorable considera- 
tion of this bill. The committee also feels 
that, although the League may be the as- 
sociation chiefly interested in the passage 
of this bill, the weightier influence of the 
American library association would be of 
great assistance, and that as long as there 
is a committee of this organization on Fed- 
eral and state relations, the League might 


well bespeak its aid. 
Accordingly your committee recom- 


mends: That the League of library com- 
missions bring the Green bill to the atten- 
tion of the A. L. A. council with the request 
that it be referred with approval to the 
Committee on federal and state relations 
for help in securing the passage of this bill. 

That, in case this bill is not acted upon 
during the present session of Congress, it 
be brought up for consideration and action 
at the next business meeting of the League, 
and that as concerted action cannot be 
legally voted at this meeting, the individual 
members use their influence to secure at- 
tention to and passage for this bill. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jutta A. Rosrnson, Chairman. 
Fannie C. Rawson. 
Henry N. SANBORN. 

On motion of Mr Bostwick the re- 
port was accepted and the recommen- 
dations adopted. 

Library institutes 

“The most effective system of library 
institutes” was taken up on Friday 
morning in a paper by Miss Caroline 
Webster, library organizer in New 
York state, read by the secretary. Miss 
Webster stated that the aim of these 
institutes in New York was coopera- 
tion and getting together for instruc- 
tion and mutual conference, and that 
as a result of their experience in this 
work, the following definite conclu- 
sions have been reached. First, work 
to be effective must be under the State 
library commission, as there must be 
some permanent office to plan the 
work, conduct the correspondence, and 
look after details; second, it is well to 
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have the State association the nominal 
head, thus affording the codperation 
and assistance of the leading libraries 
of the state; third, it is important to 
have an outline in simple elementary 
form for a course of instruction. 

Miss Robinson stated that in Iowa 
the aim was the same as that in New 
York, and that she heartily agreed with 
Miss Webster’s conclusions regarding 
the relation of the Library commission 
and of the State association to this 
work, but in Iowa the policy has been, 
not to give help through definite in- 
struction from the leaders, but through 
mutual discussion and exchange of 
views and experience among the libra- 
rians themselves, and that the meet- 
ings have proved themselves to be 
thoroughly worth while, being nearer 
to the small libraries both geographic- 
ally and in the subjects discussed than 
the larger meetings of the State asso- 
ciation. 

The report of the meeting of the 
Eastern section, held in New York, 
December 28-29, was read by Mr 
Dudgeon and brought up again the 
discussion of foreign lists. On Mr 
Dudgeon’s suggestion that books and 
bulletins on agriculture very seldom 
appeared in foreign languages, the mo- 
tion was made and carried that this 
matter be referred to the committee 
appointed to consider foreign lists. 

Miss Baldwin reviewed the Wash- 
ington report of the Committee on aid 
to new commissions, which included 
the following suggestions: 

1. Printing in convenient pamphlet 
form the model commission law rec- 
ommended at the Bretton Woods 
meeting of the League. 

2. Making a collection of charts 
showing the growth of the work in 
various states, and of pictures of trav- 
eling libraries, book wagons, etc. 

3. Compilation of handbook giving 
information most likely to be of use 
in a campaign to arouse interest in 
commission work. 

4. The appointment of a committee 
of which the president of the League 
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shall be chairman, to keep in touch 
with conditions in the states which are 
endeavoring to secure commissions 
and to offer such advice and assistance 
as may be possible. 

After a discussion of the subject the 
following motion was carried: That 
the recommendations of the committee 
be accepted except the one making the 
president chairman of the permanent 
committee. The motion also was 
passed: That the model law, with addi- 
tional material be printed at once if it 
can be gotten ready in time for use 
this year. 

Book valuation 


The question, “How can the charac- 
ter of a book be conveyed to patrons 
and custodians of traveling libraries?” 
called forth the following suggestions: 
The pasting of annotations on the 
doors of traveling library boxes, Book- 
marks, Pasted slips in the front of 
books, The pasting of the paper book 
covers on a poster which could be hung 
in a conspicuous place, Annotations 
pasted on the outside of the front cover 
of the books in three of the five libraries 
of a group that there might be some 
basis for ascertaining results. The 
sending of annotations to the news- 
paper in the place to which a traveling 
library was going. 

On motion of Miss Baldwin, the 
secretary was instructed to extend to 
the Chicago library club the apprecia- 
tion of the League for the entertain- 
ment afforded them. Carried. 

Jutta A. Rosinson, 
Secretary. 





Mary Roberts Rinehart, who was a 
trained nurse before she began to 
‘write plays and best sellers, sailed on 
the Franconia for Europe January 9. 
She will go first to England and later, 
if possible, to France, Switzerland and 
Austria. By virtue of her hospital ex- 
perience she hopes to get close to the 
front where she may be of real serv- 
ice and where, too, she will have the 
best opportunities for gathering fresh 
literary material. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The Chicago library club 
for its mid-winter meeting entertained 
as usual the librarians visiting Chicago 
for the various meetings at that time. 
The reception and entertainment were 
held at the rooms of the Western society 
of engineers on December 30. The mem- 
bers and guests were received by Miss 
Louise B. Krause, president of the club; 
Mr H. C. Wellman, president of the 
A. L. A.; Mr M. S. Dudgeon, president 
of the League of library commissions ; 
Miss M. E. Ahern, president of the IIli- 
nois library association; and Mr J. H. 
Warder, secretary of the Western so- 
ciety of engineers. 

According to the announced program 
the Chicago Little Theater was to pre- 
sent “Marionettes,” but owing to sick- 
ness the program was changed. Miss 
Hinkins, Miss Virginia Hinkins, Miss 
Berg and Miss Rowntree gave “Some 
Old English countrie dances”; then Ellen 
van Volkenburg gave an imitative inter- 
pretation of Maude Adams in “What 
every woman knows,” after which re- 
freshments were served. 

The evening’s program and social ar- 
rangements were in charge of Miss 
Renée Stern, chairman of the Social 
committee. A. H. SHEARER. 

California—The meeting of the Cali- 
fornia county librarians at Sacramento, 
December 9-12, is reported as being 
one of the most interesting and help- 
ful that has yet been held. 

Some of the topics discussed were: 
University extension, Library service; 
Various kinds of library service to dis- 
trict schools and to high schools; Ref- 
erence work, subjects interesting to the 
Staff; Custodians; Library records; 
Housing the library; The county farm 
adviser and the county free library; 
Library service for various communi- 
ties and kinds of people. 

J. L. Gillis, state-librarian, outlined 
the plans for the library exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific exposition and in gen- 
eral added to the enthusiasm of the 
occasion. 
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The State board of education was in 
session during the week and the mem- 
bers from time to time were present 
for a part of the program, with the 
result that their enthusiasm and in- 
terest received an added impetus. 

The report of the California state 
library school was received with en- 
thusiasm. 

Massachusetts—A neighborhood meet- 
ing was held at the Public library of 
Haverhill, Mass., December 10, at which 
38 librarians and trustees from the libra- 
ries of the Merrimac Valley and South- 
ern New Hampshire were present. 

J. G. Moulton, librarian of the Haver- 
hill public library, spoke of the ways in 
which neighboring libraries could coop- 
erate. 

Florence T. Blunt spoke of and dis- 
played some of the recent and standard 
inexpensive reference books desirable for 
a small library. 

The question box brought out some 
practical suggestions and a demonstra- 
tion of book mending was given. 

An exhibit was made of the pictures 
available in the Haverhill library for 
lending to nearby libraries. The usual 
Christmas exhibit of children’s books 
was in progress and attention was called 
to the best new children’s books and to 
some of the recent editions of standard 
children’s books which might be used for 
replacements. 

Missouri— The first meeting of the 
Missouri Valley library club was held at 
the Public library, Kansas City, on the 
evening of December 10, 1914. The 
program was planned around the idea, 
“Books for Christmas gifts.” 

In introducing the subject, President 
Purd B. Wright said: ‘Unfortunately 
the recommendation by librarians of 
books for Christmas gifts has been usu- 
ally confined to children’s literature. Be- 
lieving that adults would appreciate sug- 
gestion, as well as the help the library 
could give, in the matter of books as 
gifts, the program has been arranged 
around the broad theory of something 
for every member of the family to read. 
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“It is presupposed that the donor will 
know something of the likes and dislikes 
of the person for whom the gift is in- 
tended; that one will not send an ‘ad- 
vanced’ play or book of essays to a hard- 
working, family-loving friend of the 
lighter reading class. On the other hand, 
what a god-send one of the new books 
of plays, or interesting talk of the stage, 
or poems of ‘lagore, or chatty essays 
would be to that college friend who mar- 
ried and is as happy as may be in some 
far off country town; mayhap a maga- 
zine, with its weekly or monthly visit 
would bring happiness and a renewed re- 
minder of the thoughtful friend. And, 
had you thought of it, that a suggestion 
of something for nothing—how to get it 
—was to be found in that most wonder- 
ful of wonderful collections, U. S. Pub. 
Doe’s, might prove a_ blessing?” 

The program was as interesting and 
as varied as promised. Prof Ward H. 
Edwards, librarian of William Jewell 
college, Liberty, talked about “Books for 
our country friends” in a way that made 
his hearers wish they were in the coun- 
try and had him for a friend. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian of the St. 
Joseph public library, read his paper on 
“Tllustrators of children’s books.” The 
sprightly comments were interspersed 
with lantern slide illustrations. 

Other numbers on the program were 
as follows: 

Elsie Tough, Drama; Florence Smith, 
Books for High school boys and girls; 
Grace Berger, Music; Lillian Sutherland, 
Children’s books ; Grace Phillips, Period- 
icals; Minnie Neale, Fiction; Mary P. 
Billingsley, U. S. Doc. 

I. R. Bunpy, Secretary. 

Pennsylvania—The second meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club for the 
winter of 1914-1915 was held at the H. 
Josephine Widener branch of the Free 
library of Philadelphia on Monday 
evening, January 11, 1915. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Hon Thomas L. Montgomery. 

After the transaction of business, 
Mr Montgomery, after a few words of 
welcome to the members and _ their 
friends, introduced Mr A. Edward 
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Newton, of the Walker Electric Com- 
pany, who gave a most delightful and 
humorous talk on his many and varied 
experiences as a “Book collector.” Mr 
Newton said he did not intend to say 
anything which would lead any one to 
suspect that he was “mad about John- 
son,” but he is, and can truly say that 
his enjoyment of books began and will 
end with Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” 

At the close of the meeting the usual 
reception was held, and the 109 persons 
present remained until the hour was 
late, which convinced the members of 
the entertainment committee that their 
efforts had not been in vain. 

JEAN E. GRAFFEN, 
Secretary. 





Atlantic City Meeting 


The nineteenth annual meeting of 
librarians at Atlantic City will take 
place March 5-6. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Chelsea as usual. 

The special lectures will be given by 
Samuel McCord Crothers, D. D., Cam- 
bridge, Dr \W. D. Johnston, St. Paul, 
and Stewart Culin, Esq., Brooklyn. An 
interesting number will be a debate on 
the question, “The present tendency of 
libraries is to help the public towards a 
state of helplessness.” The affirma- 
tive will be led by Miss Corinne Bacon 
and the negative by Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh. 

Special railroad and hotel rates have 
been allowed. 





New York State Teachers’ Association 
Library section 

The meeting of the library section 
of the State teachers’ association was 
held at Albany in the new High school 
building on Tuesday, November 24. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Miss Adeline Zachert, president of the 
section, who stated that the program 
was the outgrowth of the need ex- 
pressed at the last meeting of the 
section. The morning session was to 
be devoted to Book selection, the after- 
noon to short discussion of technical 
problems of Grammar school libraries 


and a general discussion of High 
school problems. 

Miss Caroline E. Aldrich, children’s 
librarian of the Utica public library, 
was the first speaker to be introduced. 
Her subject, “Bad books and why,” 
was well handled. She cautioned li- 
brarians and teachers against un- 
equivocal disapproval of “bad books.” 
She said in part: 

So many examples have been quoted 
of the uplifting effect of good books 
and the demoralizing effect of the 
bad ones, that the mass of people who 
deal with children’s books, other than 
those who write, publish and sell them, 
have been driven to attempt the laud- 
able yet overwhelming and probably 
futile task of eliminating everything 
but the good from the reading of chil- 
dren. 

The first nickel novel is not harm- 
ful. But there always follows a second, 
a third, a fourth, and on and on until 
the bright little mind can grasp only 
that kind of bare-plotted, exaggerated, 
stereotyped yarn, can talk only in the 
sordid and coarsened conversation of 
the cheap author, can thrill only to 
the vivid portrayal of brute instinct. 
His powers of self-expression are dead- 
ened until there is only his nickel-novel 
self to express. 

We are all working with one idea 
the betterment of children’s reading, 
and in laying tremendous emphasis 
upon the book-side, let us not forget 
the children’s side! Jest our book- 
lists and our papers and our conversa- 
tion and ourselves smack of pedantry, 
lest we lack the courage of our natural 
convictions, let us not, in looking so 
far ahead towards the ideal, disregard 
the actual present. Let us not forget 
our own faulty childhood. Let us not 
be too broad to be narrow.” 

Miss Alice Hazeltine, head of Chil- 
dren’s department, St. Louis public 
library, being unable to be present, her 
paper, “Good books and how to make 
them attractive,” was read by Miss 
Betteridge. Miss Hazeltine suggested 
various methods of making books at- 
tractive, emphasizing the importance 
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of story telling and reading aloud, but 
she felt that after all a list of methods 
and devices was of little practical use. 

Mr James M. Glass, principal, Gen- 
esee school, Rochester, discussed very 
ably the subject of “Good books and 
their place in the English course.” He 
said in part: 

“It is the fixed custom of locomotion 
that the motive power shall precede the 
load. The English course viewed as 
the load to be drawn, furnishes an in- 
centive to select good books as one 
motive power which will bring the 
English course to its destination of 
self-expression. 

From another point of view of the 
English course, the direct study of 
literature determines in part at least 
the place of good books in the course 
of study. It is questionable, however, 
whether the surgical treatment of dis- 
section to which masterpieces of litera- 
ture are subjected in the literature 
class will guarantee the literary taste 
and love of good books. 

Increasingly we are training toward 
a wholesome and right use of the hours 
of leisure. Does the English course 
contribute to this end? An incentive 
stimulated by the English course 
which directs a child to a library, may 
fasten in his life a love of good books. 
We may, if we treat the child as father 
of the man, almost subconsciously 
establish in the child’s mind the stimu- 
lus for reading.” 

The Chair called attention to the ex- 
hibit of books and material for aid in 
work in High school libraries, prepared 
by Miss Houghton, of the High school 
library, Miss McKay, Pruyn library, 
Miss Davis, Public library of Troy, and 
Mr Walter of the State library, which 
could not fail to be of great assistance 
to school librarians. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
round-table on Grammar school prob- 
lems conducted by Miss Caroline Web- 
ster, library organizer, New York State 
education department. 

Miss Aldrich of Utica discussed 
Care of books; Miss Zachert, Keeping 
track of books and Overdue books; Mr 


Walter, Classifying the school library ; 
Miss Stebbins, Utica public library, 
Essential reference books; Miss East- 
wood, State library, The book agent 
and Books in sets; Miss Grace Better- 
idge, Traveling libraries. 

At the close of the round-table Dr 
Sherman Williams, chief of the School 
libraries division of the New York 
State education department, discussed 
High school library problems. 

“The School libraries are at pres- 
ent,” he said, “largely made of books 
that pupils will not read unless com- 
pelled to do so. They are not for chil- 
dren, but for adults, men and women 
having mature minds.” The books 
should be carefully selected to suit 
high school needs. 

The present method of teaching 
literature in the schools, too, he felt, 
was of little help in creating and direct- 
ing the reading habit and “the indiffer- 
ence on the part of teachers and prin- 
cipals to the school library and ignor- 
ance as to its value” is a third diffi- 
culty to be overcome. 

The principal difficulty, he feels, lies 
with the authorities in requiring teach- 
ers “to do that for which they have no 
training.” 

“If the best results are to be had,” 
he said, “every secondary school 
should have a librarian who should 
have complete control in the grades as 
well, except in the case of cities of 
considerable size. The person to hold 
this position should be one especially 
trained for the work.” 

The functions of the school library 
are: 

1. Reading for pleasure. 

2. Reading to supplement school 
studies. 

3. Reading for the sake of culture— 
for uplift to create higher ideals. 

The librarian especially trained for 
the work would devise many ways of 
developing these functions. 

Miss Kate Collins, teacher of Eng- 
lish in the State normal school at 
Geneseo, in discussing Dr Williams’ 
paper, objected to his suggestion that 
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the librarian should have the directing 
of the children’s reading. She said, 
“the responsibility rests, as it always 
has and will, on the English teachers.” 

Mr Charles Williams, superinten- 
dent of schools at Hudson, N. Y., re- 
sented, too, the suggestion that the 
trained librarian have supervision of 
the reading in the schools. 

“No librarian,” he said, “should have 
the veto or the right to interfere with 
a competent teacher’s wishes as to the 
choice of books or the use of them,” 
though he felt that a trained librarian 
might do a great deal in getting pupils 
to read and use books. “As the chief 
function of the specialist in music or 
penmanship is to train and direct the 
teachers, so the chief function of the 
librarian in the larger school systems 
must be, after caring for the property 
itself, to interest and assist the teach- 
ers in suggesting books for their pupils. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was given as follows: For presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth Thorne; for sec- 
retary, Miss Margaret Weaver. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

CAROLINE F. WEBSTER. 





The Denver public library has issued 
a reading list and reference list on 
“Peace.” This is a work that every 
library in the country ought to emu- 
late. 

A word of warning uttered by a 
speaker at the recent meeting of the 
Colorado library association seems to 
have a foundation for its utterance. 

He said that except for a few, there 
would be no reliable accounts of the 
European war until the struggle is 
over, and then the reliable accounts 
would be written by officers and men 
at present engaged in fighting. He 
recommended at this time for enlight- 
enment as to the European situation, 
Bernhardi’s Germany and the next 
war;” Usher’s “Pan-Germanism,” and 
Cramb’s “Germany and England.” 

Hardly any one will require more 
than a few books in view of the tre- 
mendous amount of current writing 
in magazines and other periodicals. 
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Library Schools 

The first year’s work of the California 
State library school was finished Decem- 
ber 18, 1914. The new term began Janu- 
ary 4, 1915. Entrance is by examina- 
tion, based on at least college gradua- 
tion. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 

Miss Corinne Bacon, of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, visited the Training 
school on January 4 and gave two 
lectures, one on “What it means to be 
a librarian,” the other upon “Two 
poets—Masefield and Gibson.” 

The courses scheduled for the winter 
term are as follows: Reference work, 
Story telling, Games and plays, Classi- 
fication, Illustrated book lists, Catalog- 
ing, Book selection, Lending systems, 
Book numbers and shelf listing, Semi- 
nar for periodical review and Library 
work with schools. 

Alumnae notes 

Martha Rodes Carter, 713, has been 
appointed assistant in the children’s 
room at the Lawrenceville branch of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Alice Rowan Douglas Gillim, ’15, has 
resigned from the position in the Cin- 
cinnati public library to return to her 
home in Owensboro, Ky., where she 
has accepted a position in the Public 
library. 

Alice Gordon Goddard, ’03, is in 
Sewickley, Pa., for a few months to 
organize the children’s work in the 
Public library. 

Bertha Winship Livezey, °12, has 
been appointed children’s librarian in 
the Cincinnati public library. 

Ruth Tillotson Miller, ’11, has been 
appointed children’s librarian in the 
New York public library. 

New York public library 

The first term ended with examina- 
tions and the usual Christmas party. 

The second term began January 4. 
Several students had been called home by 
death or illness in their families, but all 
had returned except one junior and one 
senior. In addition, two juniors of 
previous years who had left work un- 
finished or had to repeat work, joined 
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the class for the rest of the year. One 
junior decided to divide the course, tak- 
ing the rest in two years, and one re- 
signed to be married. The corrected en- 
rollment is therefore 39 juniors, 5 part- 
time juniors, and 35 seniors, 79 in all. 

Junior students who remained in town 
for the holidays enjoyed several social 
functions at the homes of New York 
students and a recital at the home of 
Miss Mary Ogden White, winding up 
with a candy-pull at the apartment of one 
of the faculty. 

Junior lectures of the second term 
from visiting lecturers have been as fol- 
lows: 

Binding materials, and Binding procedure 
(two lectures) by Arthur L. Bailey, follow- 
ing a demonstration lecture on binding by 
Miss Murray. 

A literary clinic, or The therapeutic value 
of books, by Dr Samuel McChord Crothers. 

Both lecturers were entertained in- 
formally by the school after the lecture. 

Senior courses began with the follow- 
ing lectures: 

School and college library course: 
Isadore G. Mudge. College library ref- 
erence work. (Lectures one and two.) 
Visits to libraries of Morris, Wadleigh, 
and St. Regis high schools. 
Advanced reference and cataloging course: 
Isadore G. Mudge. College library ref- 
erence work. 
Sarah H. Harlow. Literature of botany. 
Susan A. Hutchinson. Literature of art. 
Administration course: 
Frances Rathbone Coe. 
libraries. 
Marcia Dalphin. Dealing with children. 
Mildred Davis. Dealing with children. 
Children’s librarians’ course: 
Marcia Dalphin. Dealing with children. 
Mildred Davis. Dealing with children. 
Visits to upper side children’s rooms. 

The December Alumni “at home” took 
the form of a reunion of the class of 
1913, many of whom were present. 

Gladys Alexander, a student in 1913- 
14, has been engaged as assistant at the 
Children’s Museum library. 

Cora Rabe, a part-time student, was 
married December 22, to William F. 
Hayes, Jr., New York. 

The school is contemplating a course 
of lectures and library visits for out-of- 
town librarians of small libraries, to be 
inspirational and recreational in charac- 
ter, and to be given in May of this year. 


Publicity for 
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Further announcement will be made 


later. 
New York State library school 
Alfred W. Abrams, chief of the 
Visual Instruction division of the 


University of the state of New York, 
spoke to the school, December 17, on 
the aims and purposes of visual in- 
struction. The educational influence 
of illustrations was indicated by a 
series of lantern slides showing good 
and bad points of illustrations actually 
used in school work. 

December 18, Royal B. Farnum, spe- 
cialist in drawing for the University, 
spoke on the selection of books on the 
fine arts, mentioning a number of pop- 
ular but misleading books as well as a 
number in which popular treatment 
and accuracy are combined. 

January 11-15, Mrs Mary E. S. Root, 
of the Providence public library, gave 
a series of talks on work with children. 
Mrs Root’s talks were supplemented 
by a brief course of required reading 
and illustrative material on children’s 
rooms and children’s literature. The 
general subjects treated were: Loca- 
tion, equipment and decoration of the 
children’s library; Routine work and 
ideals; Story-telling; Library and 
school; and Selection of juvenile books. 
The story-telling section of the Wom- 
an’s club of Albany under the direc- 
tion of Mrs William R. Watson attend- 
ed the talk on story-telling and in re- 
turn invited the students to attend an 
additional talk on the subject given 
by Mrs Root in the school lecture room 
on the evening of January 14, under the 
auspices of the club. By a fortunate 
coincidence, the students were also in- 
invited to attend a recital of Uncle 
Remus stories by Richard Thomas 
Wyche, author of “Some great stories 
and how to tell them,” at the State 
college for teachers on January 13. 

The senior seminar appointments on 
work with schools have been partly 
conducted by the students. The ap- 
pointment, Library instruction in ele- 
mentary schools, was conducted by 
Miss Thirza E. Grant, and those on 
high schools, normal schools, and col- 
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leges and universities by Miss Wini- 
fred Ver Nooy, Miss Mildred H. Law- 
son and Miss Anna G. Hall respect- 
ively. Each leader prepared a list of 
suggested reading and assigned defi- 
nite subjects or definite locations to be 
reported on by individual members of 
the class. General talks by the vice- 
director and Dr Sherman Williams, 
chief of the School libraries division of 
the University of the state of New 
York, were also included in the series. 


Mary E. Robbins spent December 
17-19 inspecting the school and _ its 
work for the A. L. A. committee on 
professional training. 


The school will be represented in 
the exhibit of the University of the 
state of New York at the Panama ex- 
position at San Francisco by five slides 
which will form a part of the series 
to be shown by the stereomotograph. 
Two of the slides will be descriptive, 
while the other three will show the 
main study, the main lecture room and 
the office. The school will also be 
represented in the library exhibit 
which is being prepared by Mr Gil- 
lis of the California state library. 


Summer course 

The summer course of the New York 
State library school will be held June 1- 
July 14. It will be a general ele- 
mentary course and the principal sub- 
jects will extend through the entire 
six weeks. Miss Adeline B. Zachert, 
director of children’s work in the Roch- 
ester public library, will give a series 
of four talks on work with children 
and will pay particular attention to 
the problems of book selection for 
small libraries. Other general talks 
will be given by members of the staff 
of the New York State library and 
others. A special circular will shortly 
be issued. The tuition, as usual, will 
be free to library workers in New York 
state and a fee of $20 for the entire 
course will be charged those outside 
the state. Any questions regarding the 
course should be addressed to The 
Registrar, New York State Library 

School, Albany, N. Y. 
F. K. WALTER. 
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Pratt Institute 

The first term’s work is devoted 
almost exclusively to technical sub- 
jects. In the second term the emphasis 
is laid on book selection and on library 
administration, and the different 
phases of the latter subject are pre- 
sented by visiting lecturers. Miss 
Clara W. Hunt, of the Brooklyn public 
library, began on January 5 a course 
of three lectures on the administration 
of the children’s room, taking first the 
personal relations between the staff 
and the children. The third of Miss 
Hunt’s Jectures was given at the new 
Children’s branch in Brownsville, after 
which the class made a thorough in- 
spection of the branch. On January 6 
Mrs Frances Rathbone Coe, ’03, pre- 
sented the administrative problems of 
the small library in a very practical 
talk based on her own experience. Miss 
Theresa Hitchler, of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library, spoke on January 19 on the 
administration of a catalog department. 

The school attended the meeting of 
the New York library club at the Long 
Island Historical Society library on 
January 14. The subject of the after- 
noon, “The church, the library and the 
community,” was presented by the 
Rev Milo H. Gates. 

The vice-director attended the mid- 
winter library meeting in Chicago, 
where as chairman, she presided over 
the two sessions of the round-table of 
Library school faculties. At this meet- 
ing it was voted to form the Associa- 
tion of American library schools. 

Alumni notes 

Rachel Baldwin, ’08, has been made 
substitute assistant in the library of 
the Girls’ high-school in Brooklyn. 

Ada M. McCormick, 712, has re- 
signed the headship of the technical 
and municipal department of the li- 
brary at Ft. Wayne, Ind., to assume 
the position of municipal reference 
librarian in the Cleveland public 
library. 

Virginia N. Gillham, °14, has re- 
ceived a temporary appointment as 
assistant in the Public library of Den- 
ver, pending a Civil Service examina- 
tion. 
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Nathalie Smith, ’14, has been made 
cataloger and general assistant at the 
Public library of Eveleth, Minn. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHRONE, 
Vice-director. 


Simmons college 

Classes were resumed on January 5, 
after the Christmas recess of two 
weeks. 

Owing to the holidays but one visit 
has been made, that to the Somer- 
ville library on January 18. Among 
recent visitors the school has had the 
pleasure of welcoming Miss Jennie 
Fellows, of the Albany library school, 
who consented to speak to the catalog- 
ing class, and Dr Louis N. Wilson, 
librarian of Clark university, who ad- 
dressed the classes on January 25. 

The Library school has received as 
a gift from the Riverside Press a most 
interesting exhibit to illustrate the 
printing of a book, which will be an 
invaluable and much appreciated addi- 
tion to the printing course. 

Classification is now in the hands of 
Miss Abby Sargent, the librarian of 
the Medford public library, who is lec- 
turing on the Cutter Expansive classi- 
fication. 

With the new term in February, the 
students will have more variety in 
courses and in instructors, as Mr Bel- 
den will then begin the Public docu- 
ments course, Mr Bolton the History 
of libraries, and Miss Jordan the course 
in Library work with children. 


Graduate notes 


Abbie Allen, ’11, has been appointed 
cataloger in the University of Chicago 
library. 

Elva Greef, ’13-’14, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 

Charlotte Noyes, ’11, has resigned 
from the library of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, to join the 
cataloging force of the reference de- 
partment of the New York public li- 
brary. 

Edna Winn, ’06, is cataloging special 
medical material for Dr Frank Lahey, 
Boston. 
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Mary C. Peckham, ’08, was married 
December 30, 1914, to Edward Robert 
Bootey, of Jamestown, N. Y. 

Marguerite Hawley, ’11, was mar- 
ried December 30, 1914, to Oscar Max- 
well Meyer, of Lincoln, Neb. 

Olive French, for the last two years 
the secretary to the Library depart- 
ment, was married December 29 to Dr 
Chester Elijah Kellogg, of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

June Ricwarpson DONNELLY. 


Western Reserve university 


During the month the school had the 
pleasure of hearing several visiting 
librarians. Miss May Massee, editor of 
the A. L. A. Booklist, spoke on the 
method of selecting the books and editing 
the notes for that publication. Henry 
E. Legler, librarian of the Chicago public 
library, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Library extension work of the Chicago 
public library.” Miss Mary E. Robbins, 
former director of the Library school of 
Simmons college, visited the school on 
behalf of the A. L. A. committee on 
professional training, and spent two days 
in attending classes and conferring with 
the members of the faculty. Ernest J. 
Reese, an alumnus of the school and 
now instructor in the [Illinois library 
school, spoke of the unity of interests of 
the several library schools. Miss Au- 
diene Graham, ’13, now the librarian at 
Owatonna, Minn., told of the interesting 
work of rural extension carried on by 
her library. A visit from James D. Phil- 
lips of the Houghton, Mifflin Company 
afforded the opportunity for gaining 
through an informal talk much interest- 
ing and valuable information regarding 
the publishing business. 

A program of Christmas music on the 
victrola and a Christmas tree were 
planned by the class for December 18, 
just before the holiday vacation, and 
Miss Katharine Jewell Everts made the 
occasion a particularly happy one by 
reading one of Lady Gregory’s short 
plays suited to the season. 

During the term the class in Book 
evaluation has enjoyed and profited by 
the book criticisms given at the staff 
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round-table of the Cleveland public The Riverside Instruction in Library 


library by one member of the class being 
present and reporting on the criticisms 
at the next class period. 

The school was represented at the 
various mid-winter library meetings in 
Chicago during the holidays by Mr 
Brett, Miss Tyler, Miss Howe, Miss 
Cass, Miss Eastman and Miss Burnite. 
On the opening day of the school follow- 
ing the Christmas recess, Miss Corinne 
Bacon, former director of Drexel Insti- 
tute library school, spoke on “What it 
means to be a librarian.” 

ALICE S. TYLER, 
Director. 


Library School Instructors’ Meeting 

The round-table of Library School 
instructors held two sessions on Friday, 
January 1, 1915, at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. There were 25 present, repre- 
senting the following library schools: 
Illinois, New York public library, New 
York state library, Pittsburgh, Pratt, 
Simmons, Syracuse, Western Reserve, 
and Wisconsin. Miss Rathbone was 
chairman of the meeting, and Miss Cur- 
tis, secretary. 

At the luncheon which followed the 
morning session, there was a discussion 
of the advisability of forming a more 
permanent organization than the round- 
table, which had held annual meetings 
in Chicago since January, 1911. It was 
voted to form such an organization, to 
be called the Association of American 
library schools; the membership to con- 
sist of the directors, vice-directors and 
instructors of regular library schools; 
the officers to be a president, chosen for 
one year, and a secretary, chosen for 
three years. The chairman of the meet- 
ing appointed Mr J. I. Wyer, president 
of the association, and Miss Curtis, sec- 
retary. 

FLorRENCE R. Curtis, 
Secretary. 





The power of conscience is very great 
and is of great weight on both sides; so that 
they fear nothing who have done no wrong, 
and they, on the other hand, who have done 
wrong think that punishment is always 
hanging over them. 


Service 


The plan for instruction at the 
Riverside public library is a combina- 
tion of a training class and a library 
school. 

1. The training class 

Candidates are admitted under rules 
resembling other training classes in 
American libraries, with a little more 
emphasis upon good health and fitness 
and a very little upon the examination 
in the usual subjects of public educa- 
tion. We have both high school and 
college graduates. 

The course is for a year and the staff 
is recruited from the training class, 
but no promise of employment is given 
and no rule covers any such ex- 
pectancy. 

2. The school 

The word “school” is used modestly 
and with no intention to confuse the 
candidate or to rival the well known 
schools given over to class work 
throughout the year. The term “short 
course” is misleading because, while 
it is short, it is not a “short course” in 
the sense of the summer schools and 
brief institutes. 

The nucleus of the attendance at the 
school is the training class. The stu- 
dents in training begin in October and 
the winter school begins in January. 
From January 18 to March 3, 1915, we 
have notable instructors from east and 
west who teach the usual technical 
subjects and, in addition, very thor- 
ough courses in a number of subjects 
not usually attempted in a_ short 
course. 

The program is so arranged that 
employees from other libraries may 
select subjects and time their attend- 
ance for a part of the eight weeks or 
the whole program, as they may desire. 

The dominant idea is public service 
and especially the management of that 
service: we call it “contact and control 
in public service.” The name of one 
course, “Administrative discretion,” 
partially explains the point of view. 

My own statement of the problem 
is that the greatest thing in a library 
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is people and that books are only tools 
or containers. 


3. In general 

The kind of servants we try to pro- 
duce is one who can go to a small, non- 
departmentized library, there to be 
competent in their social contribution 
and quite able to handle a budget as 
well as books and their necessary tech- 
nical records. If servants can do that 
they have also enough technical train- 
ing to become very useful employees 
in a large library system. I think, how- 
ever, that our training conflicts with 
the idea of producing experts in one 
technical subject and it is true that all 
of our graduates have either become 
librarians or heads of departments in 
places of responsibility and more or 
less of management. 

In California there is the most thor- 
oughgoing, far-reaching library law 
ever invented and its summation is the 
County free library system. The pur- 
pose is to reach the remotest person 
with the book from fifty-eight county 
centers, all related and all in close 
touch with the state library. 

Mr James Gillis, the state librarian, 
deserves praise for the idea and its 
legislation. It is a good law, but is in 
its trial stage and will undergo adjust- 
ments as time may disclose the needs. 

This County free library law, how- 
ever, is so far reaching and so complex 
and elastic in its application that li- 
brary law becomes a highly important 
subject in our curriculum. Had I the 
time and this were the proper place, 
I should be glad to tell the readers of 
Pustic LrprariEs more about this Cali- 
fornia law which is imperfectly under- 
stood, even within the state. It suffices 
to say that it makes law a subject upon 
which hard drill is given. That, again, 
emphasizes our point of public affairs 
and the actual operations and the 
function of public service. 

The Riverside public library is also 
the Riverside County free library, and 
Riverside County is almost the exact 
size of Massachusetts. It requires 50 
branches now for service, and there are 
about 10 other points awaiting the 
service. 
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With the 60,000 volumes now in 
stock and the borrowing privilege of 
the State library, we manage on a com- 
bined city and county income of about 
$25,000. 

So, then, there are three features: 
the county library, the city library, and 
the school. Others are planned, but it 
is the training school we describe here. 

All work and class schedules are 
planned for six days a week, and not 
less than six hours a day. Time is 
given for intensive work in both cata- 
loging and classification and thanks to 
the criticisms of the directors of the 
schools in New York public library and 
Pratt Institute, we have found that 
classification should have more time, 
relatively, than we thought proper or 
necessary. It’s a good thing to con- 
sider the criticisms of our neighbors, 
although we differ in many things. 

Under the County free library law 
we find ourselves permitted and en- 
couraged to develop good service in 
the public schools. The way is plain 
in positive and legal provisions. The 
adjustments seem good for both par- 
ties and the prospect is most alluring 
to those of us who know something of 
both public schools and libraries. 

That again—the California relation 
of school and library—is a subject de- 
serving separate treatment; it is noted 
here because in our plan for instruc- 
tion we have added each vear to the 
subject and for this winter we shall 
have a heavy course in “Young people 
and _ schools,’ from story-telling to 
school library organization. 

The subject known as “story telling” 
begins to assume unsuspected phases 
and is certainly not confined to the tell- 
ing of stories to children of the “story 
hour” brand. 

It is quite evident that we shall have 
to drill every student to the point of 
telling how a thing is done or how 
strange and interesting things hap- 
pened in history, science and human 
affairs, before we have finished with 
them. 

Young women balk at such drill, but 
it’s in the day’s work and they'll have 
to take it willy nilly. 
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We find that these young women 
must learn “sign writing” with a brush 
and an ink bottle and they must learn 
how to make simple equipment from 
paper stock, leather and wood. Of 
course, book repairing is taught. We 
call all these things “library handi- 
craft,” and I teach it myself, which is 
good enough reason for presenting it 
as a necessary accomplishment for any 
person who has to manage a library 
with little help and less money. 

In many communities there are few 
who understand the high signs and 
pass words of library science, but many 
who understand when a librarian saves 
money. They will concede her science 
but they understand the dollar. 

(Continued ) 





Centenary of Library of Congress 

The Library of Congress, as it now 
exists, was 100 years old, January 30. 
It was begun by the purchase by Con- 
gress of the library of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, under authority of a bill passed 
January 30, 1815. 

Mr Jefferson’s library was the larg- 
est and best selected in the country. 
It covered a wide range of subjects and 
was the fitting nucleus of the present 
Library of Congress. It was bought 
to take the place of the original Li- 
brary of Congress, which was de- 
stroyed by the British when the Capi- 
tol was burned in 1814. Recognizing 
the loss to the nation, Mr Jefferson 
wrote, offering his own library on any 
terms formulated by Congress. 

Little more than 2,000 of the original 
volumes owned by Mr Jefferson are 
now in existence. They are arranged 
on steel shelves in the private office 
of the Superintendent of the reading 
room. They cannot be taken from the 
library, but may be consulted under 
certain conditions by students who 
cannot obtain elsewhere material con- 
tained in them. 

The purchase caused bitter dissen- 
sion, and was strongly opposed by 
many, under the leadership of Cyrus 
King, of New York. The price paid 
was $23,950, and the collection con- 
tained 6,487 volumes. 


Interesting Things in Print 
A list of the publications issued by the 
Library of Congress since 1897 was pub- 
lished in January. 


A list of books recommended for Sun- 
day school and parish libraries by the 
Church library association, an organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal church, has been 
issued by that association from Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“A supplementary list of material on 
geography, which may be obtained free 
or at small cost,” is a valuable contribu- 
tion of nearly 500 entries, by Mary J. 
Booth, in the January number of the 
Journal of Geography, published by the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The Civics extension committee, 116 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has a quan- 
tity of the bibliography on “Housing,” 
which was issued by the Chicago school 
of civics and philanthropy in 1912, which 
will be sent for the postage to any library 
that desires it. The list is of the litera- 
ture on the subject, in the central libra- 
ries in Chicago. 

The proceedings of the Ontario library 
association at its fourteenth annual 
meeting at Toronto, April 13-14, has been 
printed by the Legislative assembly of 
Ontario. Through the generosity of the 
Government, reports, discussions and pa- 
pers are all given in full, so that the 
smallest detail of the proceedings can be 
found without any difficulty. 

Vol. III of the “List of geographical 
atlases,” by F. Lee Phillips, chief of the 
Division of maps and charts, has been 
issued by the Library of Congress. This 
volume is intended as a supplement to 
the two former volumes issued in 1909. 
It contains 822 additional atlases mostly 
received since the publication of the first 
volumes and a general index. 


The Springfield (Mass.) public library 
has issued Lists of books about foreign- 
ers; Books about America for new 
Americans; Books of romance and ad- 
venture for young people; Sports; Eng- 
lish-Jewish literature; Life and teach- 
ings of Jesus; Charter revision; Astron- 
omy ; Aids in drawing and designing and 
a Catalog of music. 
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The Bulletin of the Indiana state 
library for December, 1914, is taken up 
with a review of Indiana products of 
the finer sort, in an interesting style. 

There are short accounts presented 
of the novelists of Indiana; the poets, 
historians, artists, statesmen, educa- 
tors, business men, the institutions of 
Indiana; picturesque spots in Indiana; 
natural resources and industries of In- 
diana; Indiana in the Civil War and 
Indiana’s rank in the Union. 

If there is in any quarter a lingering 
disposition to sneer at Hoosier en- 
vironment, the record of the December 
Bulletin ought to hold it in check. 


Two new publications from the A. L. 
A. Publishing Board are “Index to kin- 
dergarten songs,” including singing 
games and folk songs, by Margery S. 
Quigley, B. A., of St. Louis, and “Books 
for boys and girls, a selected list,” by 
Caroline M. Hewins, of Hartford. 

One who is not closely in touch with 
the subject is astonished at the first 
sight of the size of the “Index to kinder- 
garten songs,” with its 286 pages. Sure- 
ly every bit of grain has been garnered 
by the author and her assistants, and 
the result shows something of the re- 
sources placed at the service of the pub- 
lic in the St. Louis public library, for 
which the “Index” was made. The small 
price, $1.50, for which other libraries 
may avail themselves of this labor- 
saving tool, is incomparable with the 
value received. 

For years, Miss Hewins’ “Books for 
boys and girls” have been the standby of 
librarians, teachers and many parents, 
who will rejoice to have this third edi- 
tion, revised, at hand. The preface “is 
worth the price” of the book, (20c), 
several times over, and the lists “made 
over” will continue to be helpful and 
pleasurable for a long time to come. 


“Makers of America” is a most in- 
teresting story by Emma Lilian Dana 
and issued by the Immigrant Publica- 
tion Society of New York. These 
“Makers” are Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. The story is 
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wonderfully well told. While the main 
theme is the making of America as 
shown in the political events of the day, 
it is so well adorned with personal in- 
cidents, descriptions, comments on and 
quotations from the characters that 
move through the story, that the result 
is a fascinating and inspiring acquaint- 
ance with men and measures and locali- 
ties that seems more real than the lapse 
of time will allow. Nothing better for 
new Americans has been put out and 
many a one who claims American 
birthright would find ‘Makers’ of 
America” a help to their patriotism. 
Paper 50 cents. Cloth 75 cents. The 
Society announces in preparation three 
more little volumes, “A guide to 
citizenship” by John Foster Carr, “Im- 
migrant and library” Yiddish helps, 
and a history of the United States 
(Italian). 


Available Material 


Word from F. R. Fenton, secretary 
ot the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, asks Pusiic LiprarigEs to 
say that the bulletins of the association 
are available to large libraries. Those 
who ask to be put on the mailing list 
of the association will be enrolled. 

There is no stated time for publica- 
tion. The bulletins come out only at 
times when special information is of 
value. The information given out is 
of interest to investment bankers and 
students of finance. 

At intervals, the reports of the com- 
mittees of the association are also pub- 
lished. During the past year reports 
have been issued on a variety of sub- 
jects, including income tax, currency 
legislation, blue sky legislation, public 
service and railroad bonds. 








Still Open 

A note from Mr Hans Harrassowitz 
of Leipzig states that owing to the 
neutral pathway there is no interrup- 
tion of the relation between the Ger- 
man book trade and the American 
book buyers, though an _ occasional 
short delay may be expected. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Harvard university has received the 
original manuscript of “America,” 
written by the Reverend S. F. Smith, 
as a gift from the son of its author. 


A bequest of $30,000 to the town of 
Amherst, Mass., as a trust fund to be 
used for the building of a public l- 
brary to be known as the Munson me- 
morial library, was made in the will of 
the late Mary J. Munson. 

Ethel I. Burwell, N. Y. State, °12- 
13, substituted for the reference libra- 
rian at the New Britain (Conn.) In- 
stitute library during December and 
the first of January began a temporary 
engagement as cataloger at Brown 
University library, Providence, R. I. 

A children’s Christmas exhibition last- 
ing from November 25 to December 23, 
was held in the Public library of Haver- 
hill, Mass. As suggestions for Christ- 
mas gifts for the older people, a display 
of Medici prints was made at the same 
time. The usual evergreen decorations 
and the bright colors of the Medici prints 
made the otherwise sombre room very 
attractive. 

Twelve stained glass windows, the gift 
of Mr and Mrs G. W. Pepper and Mr 
William Fisher, of London, England, in 
memory of Professor G. P. Fisher, have 
been installed in Yale University library 
above the main entrance. 

The windows portray the growth of 
literature with figures of writers from 
Oriental narrators to American men of 
letters. Professor Fisher was for many 
years in the Yale divinity school. 


Luther Livingston, lately appointed 
librarian of the Widener collection of 
Harvard University library, died De- 
cember 23. Mr Livingston was one 
of the best known bibliographers in 
the country. He was the originator 
and editor of the “American book of 
prices,” and was long connected with 
the publishing house of Dodd, Mead 
& Co. He was the author of many 
notable works on American history 
and literature. 


Central Atlantic 


Donald B. Gilchrist, N. Y. State, ’15, 
began work January 16 as assistant in 
the New York state library. 


Dorothy Kent, N. Y. P. L., ’13, has 
been appointed librarian of the South 
Side high school, Newark. 

Mary B. Snyder, N. Y. P. L., °13, has 
been appointed librarian of the Barringer 
high school, Newark. 

Mary E. Baillet, senior, L.. S. of N. Y. 
P. L., has been appointed librarian of 
the Irvington, N. J., public library which 
is now being organized. 

Hannah M. Lawrence, vice-librarian 
of the Free library at Hagerstown, Md., 
has resigned to become supervisor of 
branches at the Buffalo public library. 

The appropriation for the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh was cut nearly one 
third in the city’s budget committee re- 


port. If carried through, the cut will 
greatly curtail the activities of the 
library. 


The late Dr Willard Fiske, formerly 
of Syracuse, bequeathed the income from 
$442,000 to be used for the general pur- 
poses of the library of Cornell university. 
In addition, an endowment for the main- 
tenance of several collections in the li- 
brary is made separately, as well as a 
gift of something near 25,000 v. 

Katharine B. Judson, N. Y. State, 
’04-’05, joined the staff of the New 
York state library on January 1, as 
sub-librarian in history. Miss Judson 
was research assistant in northwest 
history at the University of Washing- 
ton, 1911-12, and has recently returned 
from a year’s work in London as holder 
of the A. C. A. Alice Freeman Palmer 
scholarship. 

The report of the library of the 
Brooklyn Institute of arts and sciences 
records an especially fine gift of paint- 
ings from a Brooklyn artist, long a 
resident of Paris. The collection is 
especially strong in animal studies. 

The work of the library has been 
somewhat handicapped because of re- 
pairs to the building during the year. 
There is pressing need for more room 
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for the housing and display of library 
material. 


The Richards library building of 
Warrensburgh, N. Y., was destroyed by 
fire December 21. The value of the prop- 
erty was estimated at $18,000, and the 
insurance on it was $5,000. The build- 
ing was erected in 1900, and was greatly 
enlarged in 1911. The records, museum 
material and a few of the books were 
saved. 


The Public library of Olean, N. Y., 
records 12,232 v. on the shelves, from 
which 60,826 v. were lent for home use. 
Of these, 22,532 were issued in the juve- 
nile department. There are 2,001 books 
in the children’s room. Close codpera- 
tion with the schools has been carried on 
during the year. 

The library has had exhibits and free 
lectures which have attracted attention. 
Lists of books have been posted in the 
schools, Y. M. C. A., Chamber of com- 
merce and other places. 

By the will of Mrs M. A. P. Draper, 
the New York public library is to re- 
ceive $450,000, together with a large and 
valuable collection of engravings, prints 
and portraits. Mrs Draper provided in 
her will that the income of $50,000 of 
the bequest to the New York public li- 
brary was to be used to assist employes 
of the library who are ill or otherwise 
disabled ; $200,000 of the fund is to be 
kept in trust for the purpose of buying 
books for the library as a memorial to 
Dr J. S. Billings, formerly its librarian. 


The L. F. Grammes & Sons Company 
of Allentown, Pa., dedicated with a ban- 
quet to its 300 employes the free library 
which the firm has established and turned 
over for the use of the employes, on De- 
cember 30. 

The library contains 1,900 volumes for 
the 300 employes and was arranged and 
organized at a cost of $5,000. The most 
of the books are along the lines of the 
interests of the business, covering every 
department and its various relations. 

The idea back of the library is to fur- 
nish an opportunity to the employes for 
self-education by reading the latest and 
best authorities on the subjects in which 
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they are interested. There is little of 
pure literary work, but everything that 
will tend to give information or knowl- 
edge along studious lines will be found 
at hand for the employes. 

Ruth Davies, an employe of the com- 
pany, will care for the library and be on 
hand to meet the borrowers at the noon 
hour and after office hours. About two- 
thirds of the employes enrolled as bor- 
rowers in about two weeks after the li- 
brary was opened. 


The Pratt Institute free library in 
completing its twenty-seventh year is 
a composite institution with a three- 
fold function administered for the 
equal advantage of each of the three 
constituent elements of its activity— 
work with the Institute, the Library 
School, and the Public. 

As members of the staff complete 25 
years of continuous service with the 
library, provision has been made by 
the trustees for them to enjoy a six 
months’ leave of absence with a special 
financial stipulation that shall make 
possible a vacation of the greatest ad- 
vantage. : 

Total number of books lent for home 
use 1913-14, 207,787, showing a steady 
increase characteristic of recent years. 
A self-contained work in a staid com- 
munity does not offer opportunity for 
spectacular growth, but during the 
past ten years the annual circulation 
has increased 67,000. 

The total collection of bound books 
now numbers 106,282, a net increase of 
a little more than a thousand over the 
year before. The slow growth is due 
to careful inspection of resources and 
the free discarding of old material 
when it becomes dead. Over 4,000 
volumes were discarded last year. 

The Pratt contribution to the Leip- 
sic exhibition was carefully worked 
out, showing especially the work of the 
applied science room, children’s room, 
and library school. The most effective 
element from Pratt Institute at Leipsic 
was Mr Hendry’s part as representa- 
tive in charge of the A. L. A. exhibit 
during June and July and as A. L. A. 
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delegate to the Geneva library confer- 
ence. 

The work in the technical depart- 
ment was extended in the direction of 
training young men from the Institute 
school of science and technology in the 
practical use of a library. 

Giving children the means of play- 
ing in the library grounds has brought 
many to the use of the children’s room, 
so that the summer months are among 
the busiest of the year in this depart- 
ment. 

A “Children’s tree” was planted by 
the children themselves to teach love 
of nature and to adorn their own en- 
trance. 

The transformation of the public 
catalog into dictionary form has been 
begun and completed through the let- 
ter C, and the requirement that all 
cards in future shall be typed or print- 
ed is a radical change introduced last 
year. 

Central 

Florence E. Reynolds, for 20 years an 
assistant in the Public library of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died January 3. 

Stella Hanson, recently librarian of the 
Public library, Mankato, Minn., and Wil- 
lis Marshall Pinkham, were married De- 
cember 13. 

The registration includes 17,557 bor- 
rowers. The total circulation was 
165,307 v.; number of volumes on the 
shelves, 32,790. 

Ella Adams has been elected li- 
brarian of the Public library of Hutch- 
inson, Minn., to succeed Marjorie 
Wakefield, resigned. 

Stuart R. Boland, formerly city so- 
licitor of Columbus, O., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau of Ohio, salary $3,000 a 
year. 

Miss Elva Greef has been elected 
librarian of the Public library of Cla- 
rinda, Ia., to succeed Cornelia D. Plais- 
ter, who resigned to take charge of a 
branch library at Sioux City. 

Fanny Duren, librarian of the Public 
library of Waterloo for eight years, has 
resigned her position to take charge of 


one of the branches of the Minneapolis 
public library. 

Mrs Nettie K. Gravett, formerly 
state librarian of Colorado, has been 
elected Superintendent of the traveling 
libraries department of the Ohio state 
library, to succeed Daisy M. Smith. 

A memorial to the legislature of Mich- 
igan, the session of 1915, by the Mich- 
igan library association, presents the dan- 
ger to the inestimably valuable material 
in its state library and urges an appro- 
priation to build a new fireproof building 
for the state library. 

The Public library staff at Peru, Ind., 
prepared a municipal Christmas tree for 
the children on the public library 
grounds. The tree stood on a slope so 
that the large crowd could see it from 
every point and was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the citizens of the place. 

Katharine Lewis, Illinois, ’12-’15, has 
been in charge of the library of the 
Bennett medical college, Loyola uni- 
versity, Chicago. Miss Lewis will re- 
turn to the University of Illinois li- 
brary school for the last semester to 
complete her work and receive her de- 
gree next June. 

Miss Eliza G. Browning, librarian of 
the Indianapolis public library, has 
added to her manifold experiences that 
of contact with holdup men. The lung 
power exerted by the group in which 
Miss Browning was going home 
frightened the burglars before they 
were able to secure any booty. 

Mrs R. M. Blakeslee, for 26 years 
librarian of the Graves public library at 
Mendota, IIl., resigned her position in 
December. The library has grown al- 
most five-fold under Mrs _ Blakeslee’s 
care, and the minutes of the board of 
trustees express the deepest gratitude for 
the service Mrs Blakeslee has rendered 
the community. 

The report of the Public library of 
East Chicago and Indiana Harbor, a 
dual institution serving both towns, 
records a circulation of 44,002 v., an 
increase of nearly one-third over the 
previous year. Additional new books, 
1,864 v., twice the purchase of 1913. 

















Readers in the library, 34,122; borrow- 
ers’ cards in force, 1,238. 

The number of card holders re- 
ported by the Public library of Kansas 
City, Mo., is 43,656, an increase of 
11,336; number of volumes lent during 
the past year was 497,629, an increase 
of 100,000 over the previous year. A 
new branch library for negroes was 
established and two new mercantile 
stations were put in operation. 

A. J. Perry, for nearly 19 years a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Public 
library of Galesburg, IIl., died January 6, 
after a short illness. Mr Perry was al- 
ways a leading spirit in the development 
and progress of the Galesburg public 
library, and in his death the institution 
has lost a valuable member of its board 
and a genuine believer in library service. 

A beautiful new library building at 
Hobart, Ind., from a gift of $16,000 
from Andrew Carnegie, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies Sunday 
afternoon, January 10. Addresses were 
made by Judge O. L. Wildermuth, Mrs 
F. A. Werner and Miss M. E. Ahern. 
The library will be used as a branch of 
the Public library of Gary, Ind., and will 
be supported by a township tax. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Huntington, Ind., Winifred Ticer, li- 
brarian, records the year 1914 as the 
most successful in the history of the 
library. The number of card holders 
was 2,033; the total circulation, 50,761. 
There were 1,185 books added to the 
shelves. A small deposit of books has 
been sent each month to the school build- 
ings, and attractive posters have been 
sent to the shops and railroad yard 
offices. 

The report of the Free library of 
Madison, Wis., records that every class 
of non-fiction in the main library ex- 
cept three has increased in circulation, 
and that fiction has dropped from 62 to 
60 per cent. There was a circulation of 
20,427 books through the schools and 
7,641 pictures were lent. 

Library instruction has been given 
in all eight grades of the public and 
parochial schools save one of the latter. 
The assembly rooms in the branches 
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were used from November through 
March for Sunday lectures. 

The Italian consular agent, Senor At- 
tilio Castigliano, with jurisdiction over 
the State of Minnesota, has taken up 
the matter of books for Italians in a 
number of libraries in that state. The 
Dante Alighieri society of Rome is pre- 
paring to make gifts of Italian books 
where the proper arrangements can be 
made with the library authorities. Du- 
luth, Chisholm, Virginia and Hibbing 
have already started Italian sections in 
their libraries. These libraries are also 
making arrangements to have programs 
with addresses and musical entertain- 
ments to bring about a feeling of friend- 
liness with the Italians living in the 
community. 


A life-sized portrait of the late Hon 
Adlai E. Stevenson, formerly vice- 
president of the United States, was 
unveiled at the Public library at 
Bloomington, Ill., November 26. The 
unveiling was made the occasion of a 
number of addresses by prominent citi- 
zens, who paid tribute to Mr Stevenson 
not only as a public man and a states- 
man, a distinguished wit and orator. 
but as a citizen who held his com- 
munity and his home in the highest 
esteem and honor. The portrait was 
presented by the citizens of Blooming- 
ton through voluntary contributions. 
The artist was Arvid Nyholm, one of 
the leading portrait painters of the day. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Council Bluffs, Ia., records an 
increase of 50 per cent in the circula- 
tion of the library in the last two years. 
Of the circulation of 136,029 v., 45 per 
cent was issued to adult readers; 28 
per cent to children and 27 per cent 
from the schools; 2,110 new readers 
were registered during the past year. 
Total number of borrowers’ cards in 
force, 8,764. 

A small collection of Danish books 
proved so popular that a few Danish 
citizens gave $25 for the purchase of 
more books in their language. 

The use of the club rooms has in- 
creased and eight clubs now hold reg- 
ular meetings there. 
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The forty-third annual report of the 
Public library of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
shows an expenditure of $40,958 for 
maintenance. It also shows an expendi- 
ture of $7,933 for books and $2,079 for 
periodicals. The maintenance fund is 
supplied by city taxes, and the book and 
periodical funds are received from fines, 
income from trust funds, etc. 

The number of books in the library is 
139,602, of which 40,000 are in the ref- 
erence department. 

The report discusses at length the need 
of more books in foreign languages. 
More than half the population of Grand 
Rapids are foreign born, or the first gen- 
eration of Americans from other than 
English speaking peoples. With the Ry- 
erson library building as a center, there 
is, within a radius of 30 miles, the largest 
Holland population anywhere outside of 
the Netherlands. 

The librarian states that he is con- 
vinced that the issue of books, except 
seven-day books, for a period of four 
weéks without renewal, except such 
books as will be issued on special cards 
for a longer period, increases the educa- 
tional value of the library. 

The circulation for home use was 368,- 
127 v., an increase of about 5,000 over 
the preceding year. There were 315,675 
recorded readers in the reading room; 
43,581 persons attended art and other ex- 
hibitions; 18,845 attended library lec- 
tures, and 12,789 attended the story hour. 


The University of Illinois library 
school was greatly shocked to hear of 
the death of Lorena Webber, until re- 
cently librarian of the Public library, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. Miss Webber was 
well and favorably known to the library 
people of Illinois and vicinity for the 
past seven years. 

She was a graduate of Iowa college, 
Grinnell, Iowa, B. S. in 1898. She at- 
tended the Illinois library school, 1903- 
04, receiving the degree of A. B. in li- 
brary science, in June, 1904. 

Before going into library work Miss 
Webber had been a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools in Iowa and Montana. She 
returned to Iowa, where for four years 


she was active in library work. In 
April, 1908, she was appointed librarian 
of the Public library, Jacksonville, IIl., 
and it was in that position perhaps that 
her work received the most favorable 
recognition. 

The librarians of the State of Illinois 
looked upon Miss Webber as one of 
their most intelligent, progressive and 
capable workers. About a year ago the 
death of a member of her family made 
it necessary for her to resign her po- 
sition at Jacksonville. This decision 
was further strengthened by the feeling 
that her health was not good and that 
she needed a long rest and a complete 
change of surroundings. Early last 
summer her illness became serious and 
she went to Boulder, Colorado, upon the 
advice of physicians, where her death 
occurred on December 27. F. &. 


South 


Cora Todd, who has been in charge of 
the Children’s department of the Rosen- 
berg library, Galveston, has resigned to 
take charge of the children’s work in the 
Detroit public library. 


The appointment of Mr. Morgan P. 
Robinson to the position of head of the 
Department of archives and_ history 
should have been credited to the Vir- 
ginia state library and not to the Georgia 
institution, as was stated before. 


Mrs Moses D. Wadley, of Augusta, 
Ga., has given funds to the American 
Seaman’s Friends society of New York, 
to provide a library for seamen in mem- 
ory of Mrs Woodrow Wilson. The li- 
brary was placed on board the Honolu- 
lan. 


The tenth annual report of the Public 
library of Chattanooga, Tenn., records 
30,032 v. on the shelf; a membership of 
13,163 and a total circulation of 120,- 
909 v., with 13,473 card holders. The 
library has a number of branches 
throughout the county. 


The prospect for better library condi- 
tions in Knoxville, Tenn., was very much 
brightened by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of that state, which held 
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that the bequest of the late Charles Mc- 
Ghee for a memorial library could be 
merged with the city library. The fund 
left by Col McGhee will be used for a 
new building and the city’s library 
taxes will maintain it. 

The Public library of Ft. Smith, 
Ark., reports a year of activity and 
definite results, notwithstanding the 
fact that the funds for the library have 
been very much reduced. The book 
fund, particularly, is very small. The 
children’s room is suffering for books, 
but by means of stories, the interest in 
the work is kept up. 

The circulation for the year was 
39,249 ; registration, 6,171; additions to 
the library, 490; number of volumes in 
library, 7,236. 

The work has been extended to dis- 
tant parts of the city in two or three 
instances, but it cannot be developed 
very far because of the lack of books. 

A very interesting occasion was the 
one in which portraits of Sidney La- 
nier, Edgar Allen Poe and Joe Chand- 
ler Harris were presented to the chil- 
dren’s room of the Public library at 
Greensboro, N. C. The portraits were 
given by friends of the writers and the 
occasion of their acceptance by the li- 
brary was made a holiday for the chil- 
dren, 300 of whom were present. In- 
stead of the usual speech of acceptance 
by a trustee of the library, the por- 
traits were received by a small boy, 
who made an unusually good speech. 
It was enthusiastically received by the 
audience, despite the fact that he was 
so small that he was crowded out of 
sight by a number who were standing 
up in the front of the room. 

West 

Mrs Clara H. Savary, for 19 years li- 
brarian of the Public library of Boulder, 
Colo., has resigned. Her successor has 
not yet been appointed. 

Anna B. Skinner, Wis. ’11, for the 
past two years librarian of the Public 
library of Boise, Idaho, has resigned her 
position and will be married in the sum- 
mer to Mr C. E. Winstead of Boise. 


Libraries 


Myra O’Brien, Illinois, B. L. S., ’07, 
has resigned her position in the library 
of the University of Chicago and has 
accepted the position of Legislative 
librarian in the Kansas state library, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


The Kansas library association is 
hoping to have the legislature of that 
state empower the Traveling library 
commission to employ a library organ- 
izer to supervise library work through- 
out the state. 


A survey of the progress of the library 
movement in Utah, which shows the 
work to be in a very active growing con- 
dition, was given in the Deseret Evening 
News December 19, by Mary E. Downey, 
state library organizer for Utah. Seven- 
teen towns in the state have levied taxes 
for library maintenance. In addition to 
the beautiful building at Salt Lake City 
given by Mr Packard, 16 other towns 
are, or soon will be, provided with li- 
brary buildings by Andrew Carnegie. 
There is the closest cooperation between 
the state library movement and the State 
department of public instruction. 


Pacific Coast 


Mrs D. L. McClelland, for several 
years a member of the staff of the Pub- 
lic library at Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed librarian at Juneau, Alaska. 


Sally Clarkson, Pratt, ‘09, has re- 
signed from the staff of the Ypsilanti 
Normal School library to accept the 
position of children’s librarian in the 
Seattle public library. 


Sabra W. Vought, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, 01, is assisting temporarily in the 
Utica (N. Y.) public library and will go 
to the Riverside (Cal.) public library in 
February to teach in the winter short 
course of the library service school. 


The Public library of Seattle will find 
itself somewhat lacking in expected 
funds on account of the recent adoption 
of the Prohibition amendment in Wash 
ington. The library board had made its 
1915 budget on the assumption that it 
would receive the usual 10 per cent from 
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license revenues as in previous years. It 
is hoped that special arrangements will 
be made to save the library from cur- 
tailed activity. 

The report of the Public library of 
Long Beach, Cal., records a circulation 
of 298,325 v., in a population of about 
40,000, with 32,561 v. on the shelves. 
There was a circulation of 44,093 pic- 
tures and stereoscopic views. Miss 
Zaidee Brown, formerly organizer for 
the Massachusetts library commission, is 
librarian. 

The library of the University of Ore- 
gon is now occupying largely increased 
quarters with its collection of 52,000 v. 
In addition to the work for the univer- 
sity itself, the library lends to the citizens 
of the state for a month at a time, such 
books as can be spared from the work, 
to Oregon teachers, ministers, club 
women and others who are registered 
with the university as desiring such help. 

Weekly lists of additions to the library 
are published and are sent to ministers 
and others requesting them. Special 
reading lists on subjects of general in- 
terest are also issued. The high schools 
particularly are served by receiving lists 
of books of which the library has from 
10 to 30 copies of text editions, particu- 
larly of the classics. 

The librarian, Mr M. H. Douglas, re- 
ports growing interest in the plan. 

The Stanford university, California, 
has received a gift of over 20,000 books 
and pamphlets, comprising the geolog- 
ical collection of President Branner. 
Many of the magazines and reports could 
not be obtained from other sources. 


Dr Branner was head of the Depart- 
ment of geology and mining from the be- 
ginning of the university to last year, 
when he accepted the presidency of Stan- 
ford university. The department had 
little means for the collection of a li- 
brary, but Dr Branner, on his own initia- 
tive, began an extensive and careful col- 
lection of books and reports. The bur- 
den of caring for the books became so 
great that it was taken over by the uni- 
versity five years ago, but remaining the 
property of Dr Branner. In many in- 
stances it constitutes the only authentic 
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record of geological observations on the 
coast to be had, and as the material be- 
comes more valuable year by year, the 
university thought it best to add it per- 
manently to the university library. 


Foreign 

Vilhelm Slomann, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, °14, has been appointed sub- 
librarian of the Public library, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

Mr S. A. Pitt, formerly superinten- 
dent of district libraries in Glasgow, 
and for some time librarian of the 
Public library, Coventry, has been ap- 
pointed city librarian of the Mitchell 
library, Glasgow, to succeed Mr Fran- 
cis T. Barrett, LL. D., retired. 





Library Comparisons 

A very enlightening circular has been 
issued by the Board of directors of the 
Chicago public library, telling “What 
it has, what it does, and what it needs.” 

The city has a population of 2,400,000 
and an area of 192 square miles to serve. 

In five years the library’s work has 
increased 96 per cent, its revenues less 
than 15 per cent. It has 400,000 books 
for home circulation. With the small 
amount of money and the inadequate 
supply of books, the library manages 
32 branches (it owns only three branch 
buildings), and the home circulation to- 
tals 4,000,000 issues. 

Chicago’s population is approximately 
four times that of Boston or Cleveland, 
the library income is approximately the 
same. Chicago has only 24 books per 
100 inhabitants; Boston has 148 books; 
Cleveland has 82. Boston spends 51 
cents per capita; Cleveland, 45 cents, 
Chicago, 15 cents. For general city pur- 
poses, 48.06 per cent of the city’s in- 
come is paid; for school expenses, 47.63 
per cent; for library purposes, 1.26 per 
cent. 

Measures for betterment of these con- 
ditions are under consideration. 





Nature’s Nobleman 
John Muir, author and naturalist, 
died at Daggett, California, the day 
before Christmas, and was buried at 
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Muir three days later. There will be 
many tributes paid him by nature 
lovers all over the world, but none 
more expressive and heartfelt than the 
brief talk given at his funeral by his 
friend, William Frederic Bade, who 
officiated at the services. The follow- 
ing is condensed from the account 
given in the San Francisco Chronicle: 


After one of the last conversations I had 
with John Muir, Mr Bade said, I noted 
down these words of his: “Longest is the 
life that contains the largest amount of 
time-effacing enjoyment; of work that is a 
steady delight. Such a life may really com- 
prise an eternity upon earth.” Those were 
John Muir’s words, Mr. Bade continued. To 
few men is it given to realize so completely 
the element of eternity—of time-effacing 
enjoyment in work—as it was to John Muir. 
The secret of that eternity was in his soul 
—the soul of a child, of a poet, and of a 
strong man all blended in one. 

“T will lift mine eyes to the hills,” says 
the psalmist, “whence cometh my help.” 
Men who lift their eyes at all from the 
commonplace ideals of everyday life fix 
them on the snowy crests of human thought 
and achievement, thence deriving their 
power to hope and to toil. Among those 
who have won title to remembrance as 
prophets and interpreters of nature and of 
nature’s God, John -Muir rises to moral as 
well as a poetical altitude that will com- 
mand the wondering attention of men so 
long as human records endure. 


The services at the graveside were 
brief. Before the body was lowered 
out of sight, a member of the Sierra 
Club placed on the coffin a bough of the 
Sequoia gigantea which the naturalist 
had planted with his own hand near 
what is now his grave. When the 
ceremonies were over and the mourn- 
ers moved away, then came the shades 
of evening and the shadows of John 
Muir’s pet trees crept fondly toward 
his grave. 

Nature I loved; and next to Nature, Art. 
I warm’d both hands against the fire of life; 


It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
Landor. 








“The educational value of muse- 
ums,” by Louise Connolly, edited and 
with an introduction by J. C. Dana, is 
issued by the Newark museum associa- 
tion. 
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The report is full of intensely inter- 
esting personal comments on the sub- 
ject of museums in general, the con- 
tents, the administration, the value and 
influence of museums, set down by two 
intensely interesting persons whose 
manner of thought, expression and 
whose reach toward conclusions are 
unique and always interesting. 

In the museum idea, as in his library 
work, Mr Dana’s ideals are so far 
ahead of the grasp of the ordinary in- 
dividual that he seems to be portray- 
ing almost unknown conditions. As a 
torch bearer, showing roads that lead 
to worth while goals, Mr Dana excites 
the greatest admiration from his be- 
holders, but woe betide the ordinary 
traveler who tries with ordinary equip- 
ment and without something of per- 
sonal power to keep up with the stride 
which is Mr Dana’s natural walk! 

Miss Connolly’s account of the 65 
visits which she made with a view to 
expanding the space and the arrange- 
ments for the material which had been 
accumulated by the Newark museum, 
is a story full of information and vitally 
interesting, such as one expects when 
opportunity offers to listen to Miss 
Connolly’s account of anything in 
which she is engaged, school work, 
library work or educational work 
generally. 





The late assistant attorney-general of 
the United States, James M. Beck, has 
written a volume on “The evidence in 
the case in the Supreme Court of civ- 
ilization.” 

Mr Beck, who is one of the ablest 
jurists of the country, presents in an 
analysis the evidence given in the offi- 
cial papers, British, German, Russian, 
Belgian, in regard to the causation of 
the war. 

The style of Mr Beck’s writing is most 
alluring, and whatever one’s sympathy 
may be with Mr Beck’s presentation of 
the case, the story is told interestingly, 
and from the eminence of the writer will 
form one of the permanent contributions 
to the literature of the war. 














